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FIRST LOVE 

He walked out into ihe clearing and »he moon¬ 
light fell thick and *ilver on his upturned face. 
He wished the night were not so cairn ond beau- 
tifui, that it wouid storm, so the rain could extin¬ 
guish this fever. 

Loris. He said the name out loud, savoring its 
liquid music. Loris, so young and sweet-and so 
dangerous. 

But he wosn'i having any. He was going back 
in there and send her straight home. 

He flung open the door of the cabin, reso¬ 
lute, determined. But when he stepped inside he 
stopped, frozen in Immobtlity. 

On a chair was a little heap of clothes, tons 
lay unashamed, her hair gleaming gold on the 
pillow. 

He took one dragging step towards her, and 
then another. 

She reached her arms out to him. Suddenly^ 
with a muffled cry, he was beside her * • • 
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THE gray, level silence of evening was shattered by the 
banshee wail of the siren. The sound rushed over the quiet 
countryside like an engulfing torrent, backwashing into 
the canyons and crevices, flooding up to the crests of the 
looming hills. 

The boy struggling through the thick brush in the ar- 
royo redoubled his efforts, bracing himself against the 
sound as though it were a buffeting wind. 

He could hear the others crashing their way throu^ 
deer brush and manzanita. A quick glance over his sho^- 
der to the high plateau showed the Eastman Industrial 
School of Reform ablaze with lights. From its tower a 
searchlight swept the tortured landscape in a bright, re¬ 
lentless arc. He drew a sharp, panting breath of satisfaction 
as he realized that the beam fell short of the group in the 
arroyo. They had too good a start Now, if the truck were 
only waiting . . . 

Someone ahead of him stumbled, muttered "son of a 
bitch!” in a hoarse whisper and plunged on. To Ms left, 
a lumbering shape labored with harsh, sobbing gasps. Low 
in the western sky, a sharp sliver of moon showed wanly. 

When the boy emerged, breathless, from the arroyo, 
he made out the truck, lights out, parked on the far side 
of the road. Spike was standing beside it “Who’s that?” 
he demanded. 

“Me,” the boy panted. “Johnny.” 

In a matter of seconds two others joined them—^Tony 
and Slug. 

“That’s four,” Spike counted. “Who’s missing?” 

“That goddamn^ pansy,” Slug muttered, “Hell with 
him.” 
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The driver of the truck leaned out of his seat “For 
Christ’s sake, what’re we waiting for?" he growled. “This 
ain’t no church picnic. Get goin’.“ 

Spike hesitated, then: “Pile ini" he said, and ran for¬ 
ward to climb into the seat beside the driver. 

It was an old army truck with a canvas cover. Johnny 
sprang over the tailgate first and the other two clambered 
after him. There was hay on the floor. It smelled good. 

The driver switched on the lights and stepped on the 
starter. A tall flgure sprang out from behind a thicket, 
to the right and a little ahead, and swung on to the back 
of the truck as it drew up level with him. His namB on 
the school records was Stanley Wiecnewski, but to the 
inmates of the reform school he was known as Madam 
Swish. 

“What were you doing?” Tony demanded wrathfully 
as the truck chugged up the road “Waiting to see if we 
made it?” 

“Well, a young girl can’t be too careful nowadays,” the 
newcomer said in a mincing voice. 

“Sure. And the hell with the rest of us,” Slug said re¬ 
sentfully. 

“If I’d a known how easy it was to get out of that 
joint,” said Madam Swish, “I’d a gone long ago. Why I 
just put my fascinator over my head and tripped out” 

“Oh, yeah?” Slug snorted. “Well, you may be tripping 
right back there if we don’t get the breaks. And then you 
can cool your butt in solitary.” 

The boys in the truck were silent, thinking this over. 
Spike and the driver were talking in low tones but 
snatches of their conversation drifted back to Johnny, 

“How’s Ma?” Spike asked. 

“She’s okay. I ought to take a poke at her though, for 
getting me into this." 

Spike said something and the driver laughed. “What the 
hell, if I hadn’t come, she’d have come herself. I couldn’t 
have stopped her.” Then he lapsed into gloom again. 
“Just the same, I ought to take a poke at her,” 

“Jesus, I’m dry,” Tony said. Raising his voice, he called 
to the driver, “Hey, got a shot of anything on you?” 
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“There's a bottle of bourbon around here somewhere. 

Feel under the seat, Spike.” , . , * -n. 

They could hear Spike fumbling around in ironL loen 
a grunt of satisfaction indicated that he had found the 

liquor. , „ . j . 

“Take a hooker yourself and pass it back, the dnver 
said. “But for Christ’s sake, don’t you punks drink it all. 
I’m gonna need plenty on the way back. If I get back,” he 

added ominously. _ , , i.. ,■ 

There was a short pause. Then Spike smacked his lips 
audibly and handed back the bottle through a slit in the 
canvas. Eager hands reached for it in the darkness. Slug 
got it and Johnny heard the bottle gurgle as he took a deep 
draught. “Here, Tony,” he said at length. 

“Don’t forget Madam Swish,” The pansy preferred re¬ 
ferring to himself in the third person. “She’s half a- 
twitch and all a-twitter.” 

“Don’t waste good liquor on that faggot!” 

“Look, sweetheart, you start ganging up on me and 
ru put the bitch’s curse on you.” 

Johnny got the bottle last and he had to tip it well up 
to get a drink. It gave him a grateful warmth, a renewal 
of confidence. The school seemed far away. He stretched 
out on the hay and a few moments later dozed off. He 
woke with a start when Tony called to the driver: “Where 
are we?” 

“We’ve crossed the state line. We’re making for the 
pass.” 

“You’re sure about that hideaway in South Green 
County, Spike? There won’t be any slip-up on that?” 

“No,” Spike replied. “If we get that far we’ll be okay." 

“You guys watch it back there,” the driver said. “We’re 
pulling into the main drag in a minute. The deer season 
opens tomorrow and everybody and his brother’ll be on 
the road.” 

A few minutes later the truck slowed and turned sharply. 
They were on the main highway now, heading upward 
for the pass. A car overtook them and went past on the 
outer edge, crowding them close to a canyon wall. Every 
now and then other headlights flashed them from behind. 
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pulled up level with them, and glimmered on, half-lighting, 
through the canvas, the dim interior of the truck. Johnny 
winced at each passing gust of sound and flare of light. 
The night travelers were probably deer hunters. But they 
didn’t have to be hunters. A telephone line reached into 
the back country, and this road must be petroled. 

Once a motorcycle got right on their tail and hung there, 
chugging insistently—an ominous sound. But on the next 
steep grade, as the truck began to labor, the rider went 
by in a burst of speed, and they relaxed. From then on it 
was ail climbing. The night got damp and cold. 

Tony cleared bis throat. “Hey, Slug, what about our 
shoes?** 

"Well, what about 'em?” 

"The V’s they put in the heels. What are we going to 
do about that?” 

"Hell, forget 'em. Some jerk flatfoot thought that one 
up. They can’t track you half a mile. The V's fill right 
up with dirt and don't show a thing.” 

Johnny ran his fingers over the bottom of his heels. 
Slug was right. They were smooth as an egg. He huddled 
up in his comer, bunowing into the hay for warmth. No¬ 
body was talking now. 

Suddenly there was an explosive exclamation from the 
driver. "For Christ’s sake, it’s starting to snow. That’s all 
I need, to get snowed up in the pass with a load of hot 
punks.” 

"We’ll get out of it as soon as we down a ways.” 
Spike’s voice bore the sharp edge of anxiety, 

"By God I told your Ma this was a damn fool thing 
to do. Why the hell I should stick my neck out^—” 

"You’ll be okay,” Spike reassured him, “It’s too early 
in the season for a real snow,” 

A car overtook them, noisy with male voices lifted in 
raucous close harmony. It must have passed too close, 
for the truck slewed dangerously and the driver called out 
angrily: "Why don’t you look where you’re going, you 
drunken bastardsl” 

Inside the truck everything was quiet with a thick and 
apprehensive stillness. The wind blew in bone-chilling 
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blasts. They were moving steadily on and up, but even 
under the slatting canvas they knew that the snowfall had 

grown thick and heavy. , . . . 

Tony voiced the thou^t in all their minds as me 
tires crunched in the growing drifts. “What’ll we do if 
we do get snowed in?” .... . 

Madam Swish ^ggled nervously. “We’ll he down m to 
snow and let the robins cover us up with leaves. He 
sidled up to Johnny and put a hand on his ankle. Want 
the madam to warm you up, sweetheart?” 

Johnny jerked his ankle free and kicked viciously. 
“Keep your hands to yourself, you athy faggot!” he said. 

“What’s to matter? Don’t you feel in the mood for 
romance?” The voice was slurred, mocking. ^ 

“Look!” Johnny said with passionate revulsion, “if you 
ever make a pass at me, I’ll pound you to a jelly. If there’s 
one thing I bate, it’s a queer.” 

“Yeah? Maybe you ain’t old enou^ yet.” 

“I’m seventeen. But if you think I’d ever —” 

Johnny’s voice broke oil. The truck had slowed and 
sudderiy came to a full stop. 

“What’s the matter, Ray?” Spike asked- 

“1 got my belly fuUl” 

“What’s that?” The boys in the hay stirred abruptly. 

“You guys have dragged me as far as I’m gonna go. I 
got a place to turn here and I’m beadin’ back before the 
pass snows up.” 

“Ray! You can’t do that." Spike sounded desperate. 
“Ma said you’d take us into South Green—” 

“Look,” said Ray. “I’m a two-time loser right now. 
All I need is one more rap.” 

“But Ma said—” 

“The hell with your ma. I’m going home and take a 
good poke at her.” He thrust his face through to canvas 
flap. “All out,” he shouted. “This is the end of the line.” 

“The yellow son of a bitch!” Slug muttered. “We ou^t 
to go out there and tear him apart.” 

Johnny waited for a cue from the others. No one made 
any move to leave the truck. 

“Come on, move,” Ray called to them. “I’ve taken 
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you around the spur. You can heist a car for the rest of 
the way.” 

“But Ray,” Spike pleaded, “you can’t Just dump us.” 

“ril give you just two minutes,” said Ray. “Fm turning 
right here. If you want to ride back, that’s okay by me.” 

Slug and Tony crawled out through the rear canvas 
flap and landed in the roadway. Johnny started to follow, 
but Tony pushed him back. “Look out,” he said, and 
stuck his head and shoulders back into the truck. He 
fumbled around on the floor. Johnny heard the clank of 
metal and Tony’s hand was withdrawn, 

“Got the wrench?” he heard Slug say under his breath. 

“Yeah,” said Tony. 

The two boys slogged around to the front of the truck. 
Johnny heard Slug say to the driver in lethal tones: “Get 
down off that seat. Spike’s gonna drive the rest of the 
way,” 

Ray laughed scornfully. “You come near me, I’U kick 
your face in.” 

There was the sound of a struggle and Spike screamed, 
“Cut it out, Slug!” 

Johnny could hear heavy breathing and blows. Then 
Slug panted, “Come on, Tony, get up here and let Mm 
have it.” 

Johnny scrambled out of the truck Just as someone 
leaped on the running board. 

“Are you gonna come down out of there?” Tony said. 

“Go jump in the—” Ray’s voice was quenched as 
though a dial had been turned. Simultaneously Johnny 
heard the sickening thud of a blow and Spike screamed: 
“Jesus, he’s croaked himl” 

Johnny clutched the canvas for support as a wave of 
nausea swept over him . Then he staggered to the roadside 
and threw up. 

When he groped his way back to the group on the 
highway, he was drenched with sweat. Feathery snow¬ 
flakes were falling on Ms face. He heard shuffling move¬ 
ments but no sound of voices until Slog said, “He’s 
breathing.” 

Johnny filled his lun^ with a deep draught of cold 
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air. At last the earth seemed to settle under his feet. He 
heard someone sobbing and thought at first it was Madam 
Swish, then realized it was Spike. “You lousy murdering 
bastard ” he cried brokenly, “Ma’ll kill me for this! She’ll 
kill me.” 

“Shut up,” said Slug. 

Tony, said “What’ll we do with him?” 

“Get him down outa there,” Slug said, “and well shove 
Mm in the truck.” 

Madam Swish started a Mgh hysterical screaming inside 
the canvas cover, “No! Don’t put him here. He migh t die. 
Don’t put him in here—” 

Tony walked to the rear of the truck and Johnny heard 
a resounding slap. The scre amin g stopped. Spike called, 
“Here Johnny, take Ms feet” 

The boys dragged the inert body of the driver out of 
the front seat and carried it around to the rear. They 
lifted Mm over the tailgate and laid him down in the bed 
of the truck with his head toward the front. A car passed 
a moment later but Tony had closed the canvas cover. 

“Jesus, we got Mm in just in time,” said Slug thankfully. 
It seemed to brace him up. He took charge of things im- 
mediateiy. “Spike, can you drive this damn thing?” 

“Yes," said Spike, siiLkily. 

“Okay, get up there, Tony, you better go with him, 
just in case. I’ll stay inside because tMs dunk might come 
to and try to get funny,” 

The two boys climbed to the front seat. Johnny heard 
the whirr of the starter and the grinding of gears, and the 
truck gained momentum. He cowered in the back, as far 
as he could get from the unconscious man. 

“Don’t spare the horses,” Slug called up to Spike. 

He didn’t. They tore down the grades at a sickening 
speed, lurching, plunging, careening around curves like a 
roller coaster. Once they slewed to the edge of the shoul¬ 
der and an overhanging branch tore into the canvas cover 
with a sound like the report of a gun. After that the canvas 
flapped crazily, adding its nightmare note to the clatter 
of their progress. 
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Slug was whistling tunelessly^ unconvincingly. Madam 
Swish whimpered in abject terror. 

Johnny lost all sense of time. It might have been minutes 
or hours since they had resumed their Journey. He knew 
they must be well over the pass by now because the flaky 
snow had changed to a drizzling rain that fell through the 
rent in the top. It should have been warmer, but he felt 
no appreciable difference in temperature. He sat with 
cramped muscles, numb with cold and shock, as the truck 
rattled and bumped in its maniacal ffight. 

The man on the floor stirred and groaned. 

oh,” said Slug under his breath. He called to Tony 
on the front seat, ‘*Got that wrench handy? This char¬ 
acter’s coming up for air.” 

The truck skidded crazily as Spike shouted, “You leave 
Ray alone. If you touch him again so help me, I’ll wreck 
the whole damn outfit!” 

“Aw, pipe down, sweetheart! I ain’t gonna hurt him.” 

The man groaned again. His breathing had a harsh, 
wheezing sound, 

“Take it easy,” Slug told him. “Nothin’ll happen to you 
unless you ask for it.” 

Johnny felt Ray draw up his legs, heard him thrashing 
around in the hay, 

“Where’s the louse that conked me?” he demanded 
thickly. 

“Don’t get funny,” Slug warned, **There’s plenty more 
where that came from,” 

Ray must have made a movement towards the voice for 
Johnny heard the sound of a scuffle and the labored 
breathing of the injured man. 

“Don’t hit him,” Johnny shouted to Slug. He lunged in 
the darkness, trying to get hold of the legs of either com¬ 
batant to puM him out of the conflict. 

He heard a blow, and a body fell sprawling across his 
knees. He pulled free, screaming hysterically, “Let me out 
of here. I don’t want any part of this. Let me out!” 

Frantic with fear, Johnny scrambled to the rear, clawed 
at the canvas and hurled himself out of the speeding 
truck. 
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Johnny landed off balance. The hard roadway seemed 
to rise up under him. He tumbled and rolled limply, over 
and over, behind the departing wheels. Then the truck 
was gone, a wild singing sound fading rapidly away, 
dwindling to nothing. 

For moments he lay quiet and shaken in the empty road. 
Then, carefully, he picked himseU up. He felt battered 
and bruised. He nurs^ a lump behind one ear, but he could 
stand on his feet. He could move his arms. He could walk. 

Shivering, he looked around him. The wind whistled 
and howled in ^,„JEoresL The darkness was complete 
and devastating.;;;ii^:;!^ got his bearings, a famt glow ap¬ 
peared high abdi^i and a pinpoint of Ught pricked 
the void. It was a car, coming rapidly down the grade. 

Johnny leaped into the brush at the roadside, beating 
his way up a sharp rise through clutching branches, down 
the other side and up again, stumbling over cleared places, 
crashing through maddening tangles of woody growth and 
windfall with the furious speed of panic. He kept his 
hands outstretched before him, feeling his way around 
tree trunks, parting the branches of manzanita. Water ran 
up his sleeves and down his collar and his sodden shoes 
squished. It was impossible to maintain such a pace. Be¬ 
fore long his feet became leaden, breathing an agony. 
He tripped finally over a log and fell headlong on the wet, 
leaf-strewn ground. 

Drenched and panting, Johnny lay there. He felt as 
though steam were rising from his hot and aching body 
in the cold r ain . Above, in the hills, a coyote howled. The 
rest was silence save for the monotonous dripping of 
moisture. 

When he got his breath, he forced himself to his feet. 
He stood in indecision, feeling painfully inadequate. If 
he went farther into the woods he would lose all chance 
of food and shelter. If he returned to the highway, he 
would run the risk of capture, perhaps with a murder 
charge against him. 

Time was precious; he hadn’t a moment to Irae, yet had 
no idea what to do. 

He beard a crashing in the deer brush and the clatter 
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of small hooves on an outcrop of rock, A galloping 
shadow rushed by him and as he instinctively put out 
a hand to ward it off, something else stumbled against him, 
something warm and frightened and confused, like himself 
wanting to be off but not knowing which way to go, stand¬ 
ing close to him in shivering apprehension. It must be a 
fawn, for he could hear the frantic drumming of the doe*s 
sharp hooves close by. The fawn caught them too and, 
mustering its courage, rushed towards the sound. 

At that moment, a powerful flashlight snapped on from 
the brow of the hUl, Its beam caught the doe and the 
fawn in swift, leaping flight down the hill. Two sharp 
reports tore across the quiet of the night and a bullet 
wWpped the air very close to Johnny^s head. 

He faced the flashlight and yelled at the top of his lungs. 
•‘Hey! Cut it out! What do you think you’re doing?” 

Instantly the light was extinguished. He stood where 
he was but there were no more shots, no sound of any 
kind. 

He wasn’t afraid of pursuit. Any heel who would jump 
the gun on the hunting season to shoot at a doe would 
be beating it away from there, but fast. There was a stiff 
fine for that sort of chiseling. But the incident decided 
him to return to the highway and take his chances. It was 
going to be darned unhealthy in the woods from now on. 

Perhaps he could swing on the back of a truck or 
something and hitch his way to Clarkesoo. That must be 
in this general direction and Ben Mancuso, one of the 
boys at Eastman, had a sister there, 

“She works in a boarding house,” Ben had told him. 
‘Tell her I sent you and she’ll help you all she can. Yon 
don’t want to stick around with Slug and that gang. 
They’re poison. Go see Jennie and she’ll steer you right.” 
Ben had only three months to go, so he had declined to 
join the break. 

To Johnny, lost, aimless and without money, Jennie 
Mancuso seemed his best bet. 

He began to angle back to the highway without the 
slightest conception of how far away it was. It was more 
difficult going back, since be bad lost that urgency of 
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terror that had sent him scurrying into the woods oblivious 
to evei^thing but the headlights of the approaching car. 
Now, with his vrits about him, he proceeded more cau¬ 
tiously, conscious of the perils of his progress, fearful with 
every step that be might slip off a ledge or bump into a 
rock or stump beneath the level of his poping hands. 

He reached the highway eventually with nothing worse 
than a barked shin, and started slogging along the shoulder. 
Presently the road turned and he saw lights ahead. It was 
a roadside beer parlor. He would have liked to skirt 
around it but there was a sheer drop on one side of the 
road and a high bank on the other. 

Several cars were parked around the joint. A ji^e box 
was going and from the sound of the singing inside, the 
patrons were having themselves quite a time. He could 
picture them, dry and warm, telling tall stories about the 
bucks of seasons past, liquoring up for their foray into 
the cold dawn tomorrow. 

Hurrying past in the dispiriting drizzle, Johnny glanced 
into the body of a parked truck. A neon sign in front of 
the tavern faintly lighted the interior of the vehicle. A 
mattress covered the floor, and on it, with large soft eyes 
gating wistfully at the tavern, crouched a spotted hound 
dog. 

It was a bitch with sag^ng dugs. Evidently she had 
been left outside to guard the hunters’ property. Three 
or four sporting rifles lay across a blanket roll, and on 
top of the pile somebody had left his hat. It would be 
red of course, one. of those bright-colored things that 
hunters wear in the hope that other hunters^won’t mistake 
them for deer. A shining state game license was pinned to 
its crown. 

Johnny was about to pass on, but a sudden inspiration 
stopped him dead. A hat like that would be a Uussez- 
passer on any woodland road. A hat with its license. A 
rifle. ... 

He moved softly to the truck. “Hello, girl,” he said 
softly. The dog looked at him gravely. His band reached 
casually and he patted her head. Promptly she rolled on 
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her back, askiiig to have her beOy mbbeA Good old 
watchdog. 

Johnny picked up die hat and set it tight on his head 
He helped himself to one of the guns, A stag coat lay 
neatly folded over the tail board, a burly jacket that 
would keep out the cold and the rain. “So long, sister/^ 
he said softly to the dog, and took the coat too. 

He shrugged into the heavy garment. In one of the slash 
pockets of the coat he found a flashlight, which was all 
to the good. From now on, he'd look as though he bo- 
Icmged m this stretch of country. As he stole away, 
Johnny felt dmost safe. 

When he had gone some distance down the highway, 
he spotted a rutted side road and turned mtB it. It must 
lead to some kind of shelter somewhere, the barn or 
outhouse of a ranch or even the shaft of some abandoned 
mine or a dry spot under a truck in a lumber-camp. 
Anything would do—he was just about pooped. He 
must have rest if he were to go much farther. 

He spurred his flagging strength, careful to walk weH 
off the muddy road, which would preserve footprints like 
wet clay. The drizzle had stopped. Once or twice he used 
the flashlight briefly. 

At last the beam showed a dim rectangle and he knew 
he had reached a habitation. The road, now circling to¬ 
wards it, must be a driveway, fox he felt a fence post 
with wire wrapped around it. 

Johnny turned in cautiously. He had to pass the 
window, but he felt sure*no one could see him from a 
Eghted room. If there were a bam he would find it io 
the rear. He clung to the far side of the drive. As he 
drew up level with the window he glanced in, and came 
to a dead stop. 

Stark naked before a mirror, a lamp held high in her 
hands, stood a girl. ^ 

She might have been fourteen or fifteen years old. Hot 
body was immatuie, with long slim legs, and breasts like 
the pink pointed buds of a quince tree. Her hair feE 
strai^t to her shoulders in a Danae shower of lustrous 
gold. Her eyes in the mirror showed vividly green, and 
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clung to ber reflection with a rapt intensity that was 
almost lascivious and at the same time poignantly pathehc. 

Johnny stood spellbound. It was like a sudden in¬ 
congruous vision of spring in the dark and cheerl^s 
winter in which be was wandering. In the lampUght the 
satiny body glowed like a figurine with a soft, rosy patina. 

He stayed as long as he dared, gazing in trance-like 
wonder at the mirrored image of the girl. Then, with a 
sigh, he wrenched his eyes away, and turned his feet 
along the driveway toward the rear of the house. 

There, as he had hoped, a large building loomed darkly, 
a deeper shadow in the gloom. The bain. He could hea 
the faint sound of a cow chewing her cud, and smeU me 
rich familiar smeU of hay and earth and animals. He 
felt for the ladder that he knew must be mere, and v/htn 
his hands closed around it his taut nerves seeme to 
loosen and relax. For in the haymow he could rest and 
rebuild the strength that would sustain him mmoirow. _ 

When he bad climbed the ladder and settled himself m 
the loft, he used his flashlight guardedly to read the name 
on the hunting license pinned to the red hat. Harvey 
Peppercorn, 2212 Campion Place, Leeds. He repeated 
it several times until he had committed it to memory. 
Then be threw himself down on the hay. 

He didn’t dare remove his wet garments. But the 
hay was deep and springy, and he curled up m it hke a 
damp puppy, taking comfort in its soft, embracing warmth. 
Fear Munseled a wary watchfulness, but weanness out¬ 
weighed fear. Just once, there flashed across his mind 
the lovely reflection he had seen in the lamplit mirror. 
Then he sank into a deep and sodden s.leep. 

It was a sound of screeching brakes in the barn below 
that wakened him. Struggling up through layers of sleep, 
aching with exhaustion, he summoned his vnt enougn 
after a few moments, to orient himself. Then he resized 
that people were in the bam, and felt a sharp prickle of 
fear along his spine. 

"Bring the beer in with you,” a woman s husky voice 
said “I want a drink before I go to bed, and we re all out, 

Johnny heard someone get out of the car and a man 
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said: “The hell with thatl The case is in the back belund 
all those feed bags.” 

“Go on, get it out,” said the woman. “I’m thirsty.” 

“Nuts,” said the man. “ru get it in the morning. I got 
to be in that damn sawmill at seven o’clock and it's after 
two-thirty now.” 

“It’s too bad about you. What about me, sweating in 
that lousy restaurant dll midnight and then you never 
show to pick me up?” 

“Are you starting that again? You knew where to 
find me, didn’t you?” 

“Sure, that’s perfect. I carry trays till midnight and 
then 1 got to make the rounds of the gambling joints to 
hunt you up. And now, just because I feel like a drink of 
beer—” 

“Ail right, all right,” the man grumbled “Keep your 
trap shut and I’ll get it out.” 

Johnny could hear him pulling out the sacks of feed 
and dropping them on the floor. 

“If I^ris has wet the bed again,” the woman said, 
“I’m sure gonna fan her behind for her. A gjrl that age 
wetting the bed!” 

“You don’t do so good with your kids, do you?” the 
man’s voice said. “Daphne in an institution. Loris four¬ 
teen, and not housebroke.” 

“They’re your kids too, ain’t they? I didn’t make them 
by myself.” 

“No, but you’re supposed to train ’em.” 

“Oh, yeah? What time have I got to train ’em? I do 
the housework and keep up the garden and work till 
midnight in that lousy hasbhouse, and you haven’t even 
got the decency—” 

“Jesus, don’t start that again! Here—here’s your beer.” 
The man started out with the clinking bottles. 

The woman caUed, “Frank, hadn’t you better get some 
hay out of the loft for morning?” 

Johnny’s heart came up in his throat. He sat up 
straight, ears straining. 

But the man answered: “Loris can get it before school, 
when she milk s the cow.” 
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Their voices died away. But Johnny knew he would 
have to leave now. If he stayed he’d sleep again sure, 
and they’d find him there in the morning. 

He sat quietly, trying to get up enough steam 
the break. And in those few moments of lethargy he lost 
his chance, for almost immediately he heard voices 
coming back to the barn. There were two of them, the 
woman and a girl. 

“You dirty little pisstail,” the woman was screaming 
as they entered the bam. “You’re not fit to sleep m a 
house. You can just stay here withthe other an^^lsj 
The girl raised her voice in tearful pleading.^ 1 cant 
help it, Mom! I do it in my sleep. I can’t help it. 

“You can help it, all right. You’re just too damn 
lazy to get out of bed. Now you climb up that ladder and 

be quick about it.” „ 

This was something the boy hadn’t counted on. You 
couldn’t sock a girl And if she found him and raised an 

outcry... . ’ . . , 

“I don’t want to,” the girl pleaded. “It s too dark up 

there. And there’s rats.” 

“Go on, Loris. Get goin’l” Johnny heard the woman 
pve her a sharp slap. “Are you going up that ladder ^ 
Or do you want me to toss you up? 

“I’ll go,” the ^rl sobbed. 

Johnny managed to burrow back in a comer, deep in 
the hay, and lay there, rigid. He could make out the 
girl’s halting progress up the ladder. When she neared 
the top her mother called: “Here, take these quilts. Throw 
them in and then you can get in after.” ^ 

“Give me a lamp. Mom. Please let me have a^lamp. 
“And bum the place down? I should say not. 

“But it’s so dark!” . 

“Listen. If I have to come up there after you 111 give 

you something to cry for.” 

The girl tumbled into the loft and dropped on the hay. 
She lay there, sobbing. 

Johnny was in a cold sweat. If he tried to make any 
Icind of a move, she’d scream her head off. Even if he 
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waited for her to go to sleep, she would be just that much 
more startled should he wake her. 

But he had to do something. The mother’s footsteps 
had drifted away from the bam. He stared in the dark, 
hearing the girl’s gusty little sobs. She was so close he could 
almost reach out and touch her. 

Finally he made up his mind to speak to her. If he 
could convince her that she had nothing to fear from 
him, she might let him go on his way and not tell anyone. 
Judging from the scene which had preceded her coming, 
he didn’t imagine she’d have many qualms about con¬ 
cealing things from her parents. 

He spoke softly, calling her by the name her parents 
had used. “Don’t cry, Loris. I won’t hurt you. I’m just a 
kid like you. Look—he turned the fiashlrg h t on his 
face. “See?” 

He could see her faintly in the reiected light, bending 
forward, scanning his face with searching intensity. It was 
the girl he had seen in the window. 

She looked at his wet brown hair, the serious brown 
eyes set far apart, the mouth, half-open in apprehension, 
the thin, boyish features. 

Unexpectedly, she laughed. “You look funny,” she said. 
“Your hair’s full of’hay.” 

He snapped off the light, limp with relief. 

“You’re not afraid of me, are you, Loris?” he asked. 

She countered with a question. “Wiat are you doing 
here?” ' 

“I came up here to rest. I been tramping all day, and 
I’m all tired out” 

“Why didn’t you come to the house?" 

“I didn’t want to bother anybody," he said. 

She was silent for a moment. Then she said: “ITiat’s 
not true, is it? You’re hiding from something.” 

He made no answer. 

“Are you ru nn i n g away from home?” she asked. 

He seized on the suggestion, “Yes,” he said. “I'm 
running away from home.” 

She spoke quickly, passionately. “Take me with you. 
I’ve been wanting to go for so long, but I was afraid. I 
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didn’t know how to do it, where to go or what to do. 

But if I could go with you—" ... 

Johnny sighed. “I’m just as much up in the air as you 
are. I don’t know what to do either. Nothing turns out 

the’way I think it’s going to." 

“But if we were together, we could help each otner 
“You can’t do that, Loris,” he said. “You can’t leave 
your home that way.” 

“You did. Why can’t I?” 

“Because you’re a girl. It’s dififerent with a girl. 

“Why is it?” , . . i, 

"Because when a kid runs away he gets into all sorts 

of things, hard tough people and all kinds of bad angles. 
T hin gs a girl just couldn’t take.” _ 

“But it doesn’t have to be that way, does it? 

“I’m afraid it does,” he said ruefully. “At least mats 
the way it’s been with me. If I’d known what I was 
getting into—” His voice died away. 

“You mean it was worse than staying home? 

“Much worse.” 

“Are you going back, then?” 

He laughed bitterly. “The way things look from here, 
I wouldn’t be a bit sui^rised.” 

“Was it bad there?” 

“Where?” 

“At your home." 

“Yes,” he said, “it was pretty gruesome.” 

“Then don't go back.” Her voice rang with firm con¬ 
viction. "You don’t have to go back. I’ll hide you, I’U 
get you what you need to go on with. Even if I can t go 
with you, I’m not going to let you give up. You know 
why?” 

“Why?” 

“Because I like you.” 

“How do you know you do? You don’t know anything 
about me. I might be a criminal, a—a murderer, for all 
you know.” 

“No, you’re not, I know, because I saw your face. 
It is a good face. There is nothing mean or tough about 
it, nothing to make me afraid. The minute I saw your 
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face I wasn’t afraid, even though you’re a strange boy 
I’ve never laid eyes on. The way you looked at me—^it 
was kind, as though you were wanting not to frighten 
me. As though you were sorry that I might be scared,” 
She sighed. *‘No one ever seems to think of me as any¬ 
body. They think of what I do, if it’s something they don’t 
like, or have I done the housework, or I’m too noisy, or I 
forgot to scrub the floors, or hoe the garden. But they 
never think of me as me/’ 

Johnny remembered her in the lamplight, standing so 
still, so rapt, searching her reflection in the mirror, 
*‘You’re a funny ^1,” he said* 

“I’m different from everybody around me,” she told 
him, “That’s why they hate me so,” 

“Who hates you?” 

“My dad and mom.” 

“You’re nuts. Of course they don’t hate you.” 

“They do, though* You know why? They’re not my real 
mother and father. My real mother is a movie star and 
she loves me very much, and some day she’s going to 
come and get me.” 

She spoke with such warmth that for a moment Johnny 
believed her. Then he recalled the conversation he had 
overheard and knew it was all nonsense, 

“There’s only one thing wrong with that picture^” he 
said. “It just isn’t true.” 

“How do you know it isn’t?” 

“Because I heard your father and mother talking, and 
she said you were his child as much as hers,” 

“Oh,” she said, deflated. She sat silent for a moment 
in the darkness, and then she went on: “But it might be 
true, mightn’t it? When I want it so much? Don’t you 
think it might come true if I wished hard enough?” 

“How old are you?” he asked* 

“Fourteen.” 

“You’re too old to believe in fairy stories,” he said. 
And if you’re going to tell lies you ought to frame up some 
better ones,” 

“They’re not really lies,” she said. “I don’t mean them 
for lies. They’re just things I think about to mak e me 
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happy, and I think about them so much I begin to believe 
them myself." 

“That’s screwy," Johnny said sharply. You cant live 
in a dream like that. First thing you know you won’t 
know what’s real and what isn’t.” 

“But I’m alone so much, and there’s nothing to think 
about. Nothing pleasant, I mean. No one ever says any¬ 
thing nice to me. No one likes me, really. And so I like 
myself. Is that wrong?” 

“I don’t know,” said Johnny, puzzled. “I never heard 
anything like that before. It sounds kind of nuts. ’ 

“What’s your name?” she asked irrelevantly, 

“Johnny,” he said. 

She repeated it. “Johnny. It’s a nice name. I like it 
I have a friend and his name is Johnny. You are my 
friend, aren’t you?” 

"Yes,” he said. 

“You’re the only friend I have.** 

“I don’t believe it. You go to school, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but nobody at school likes me.” 

“Why wouldn’t they like you?” 

She hesitated. Then she blurted it out “They say 
Tm a liar.” 

“You see? I told you you shouldn’t be making stories 
up that way.” 

“That isn’t .the only reason. They make fun of me 
because I wear clothes some lady gives my mom. And the 
lady’s daughter goes to the same school and she always 
points at me and says: ‘See? That used to be my dress.’ ” 

“Kids wouldn’t do that, Loris. You’re just making it 
up.” 

“No, no. Honest, Johnny.” She spoke with an emphasis 
that carried conviction. 

“But both your parents have jobs. They ought to be 
able to buy you clothes of your own,” 

“Well, they spend a lot of money on liquor. And Dad’s 
always losing on the wheels, at least that’s what Mom says. 
To listen to him, he always wins.” 

“Wheels? What wheels?” 

“Roulette. In Clarkeson. That’s where Mom works. 
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It’s twenty miles down the highway. They have lots of 
gambling joints there.” 

So Clarkeson was only twenty miles away. But did 
Johnny dare show himself in a town when the alarm must 
be out for him? That was something he’d have to figure 
out. 

“And then,” Loris went on, “Mom and Dad don’t either 
of them work very long at a time. Just long enough to 
get unemployment insurance.” 

“How do they get away with that? They have to take 
other jobs, don’t they? Doesn’t the Board get them some¬ 
thing else to do?” 

“Oh, they get around that okay,” Loris said carelessly. 
“They say the car broke down and they have no transpor¬ 
tation. Or else they go and play dumb so nobody’ll hire 
them.” She laughed unconcemedy. 

“Don’t laugh,” Johnny said sharply, ‘"That sort of thing 
isn’t fuimy. It’s chiseling, and a cbiseler is the worst thing 
there is. Worse than a crook, because a crook takes 
chances.” 

“But lots of people do It,” Loris protested. 

“I know it. And sometimes they get away with it But 
let me give you a good steer. It’s a wonderful feeling, 
knowing that nobody’s got anything on you and you can 
look anybody in the face and tell them where to head in 
at” He spoke with such passion that something of what 
was in his mind must have penetrated to the girl for she 
asked: “Did you do something bad before you left home?” 

He hesitated. Then he answered truthfully: “Yes.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I shot a man.” 

“Did you—did you hold him up?” 

“Of course not,” he said disgustedly. “What do you 
think I am?” 

“Then why did you shoot him?” 

His voice was hard and brittle. “He killed my dog, For 
no reason. He had a bitch in heat, and he shot all the 
male dogs that came around. And Shep went over there 
and—” His voice broke. He couldn’t finish. 

“Did he die?” 
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“Yes. He came diagging home with Ms guts spilling 
out—“ 

“No, I mean the man. Did he die?” 

“No, damn him. He should have. He isn’t fit to live.” 

“And now the police are after you. Is that right?” 

“Yes.” 

“They’re not going to get you. I won’t let them. I 
couldn’t stand it if they got you." 

“They’ll get me if I stick around here much longer. I 
gotta make tracks.” 

“No. You’ve been tramping all day. You need rest, 
sleep.” 

“Sure. And then your father comes up in the morning 
and finds me.” 

“He won’t come up. Look,” the words came tumbling 
out, “we’ll toss the hay down tonight. Then he’U have 
nothing at all to come up for. You stay here and sleep. 
Sleep all day if you want to. I’ll be home from school 
about four. Dad’ll take Mom to Clarkeson to the restau¬ 
rant about four-thirty, and they never get back before one 
or two o’clock. Sometimes later.” 

“Doesn’t your father ever come back home first?” 

“Hardly ever. And if he did, we’d see the car turning 
in the road in plenty of time.” 

“But who gets your dinner?” 

“I do.” 

“And you’re all alone here aU that time?” 

“Sure.” 

“Wtat do you do with yourself?” 

“Oh, I do my homework. And I clean the house and 
do the washing, because Mom works so hard in the restau¬ 
rant she can’t do much around the house. And 1 turn on 
the radio and dance. Some day I’m going to be a great 
dancer, maybe the greatest in the world, and people will 
applaud me and send me flowers—orchids and—” 

Johnny interrupted her. “Look, Ixiris, you sure nobody 
ever comes up here?” 

“No, never. Only to get hay for the cow.” 

“And you’re positive you won’t make any slip that 
would tip them oS there’s someone up here?” 
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“Of course not,” she said m a shocked voice, ‘‘Gee, 
rd cut my tongue off before I’d anything that would 
get you in trouble*” *'* I)) 

“Well, maybe I better risk it* Tfii v^ell bushed.” 

“Oh, good! Then we’ll have the to ourselves 

tomorrow evening.” ii' . 

They tossed enough hay down fpr om^ but before 
Johnny could settle down again Loris said: “Turn your 
flashlight on, Johnny. I want to see you again*” 

“I don’t think weM better. It mi^t show through the 
chinks.” 

“No, it won’t. And anyhow the folks are asleep. Please!” 

He flashed it on and they gazed intently at each other, 
heads close together in the small circle of light* All he 
could see was the top of a high-necked flannel night¬ 
gown, and her flushed face, mouUi partly open, eyes bril¬ 
liant with excitement, 

“Gee, you’re pretty,” he murmured* “Your hair’s so 
yellow and your eyes are so green* You look like a—” he 
felt for a word “like a buttercup in a spring pasture,” He 
snapped off the light, but her face seemed to glow still 
in the darkness. 

“Johnny,” she said in a small voice, “would you kiss 
me good night?” 

He could feel himself flushing* “No,” he said shortly. 
“You shouldn’t say a thing like that.” 

“Well, give me your hand thee*” 

She reached out, groping in the obscurity, and her hand 
found his and clung to it and she laid her cheek against 
it. Her skin was warm and smooth and Johnny felt a 
tremor go through him . He pulled away* “Good night,” 
he said abruptly. 

“Good night,” she breathed in a trance-like whisper. 

He stretched himself out again in the hay, dog-tired, 
aching in every muscle. The hand beneath his head still 
tingled strangely where her face had touched it. 
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WHEN Johnny woke he guessed it was noon or later. 
He sat up rubbing his eyes to clear them of their fuzzy 
feeling. When he finally opened them he saw a plate of 
sandwiches, some apples and a pitcher of nulk. He gulped 
it all dovm thankfully* 

Loris’ quilts had been made in some semblance of a 
bed. Johnny peeked down through the trapdoor and saw 
that the pile of hay had disappeared from the floor* Loris 
must have milked the cow and turned her out, for he 
heard no sounds from the barn. 

He knew he would have no opportunity to quit the 
loft until Loris’ mother and father left* But the forced 
inactivity was no hardship, for he was overcome by a deep 
lassitude. He lay down again and yawned* 

He heard a woman’s voice calling loudly: “Loris! 
Lo-o-risI Where are you?” And the answer: “Here 1 am, 
I’m getting some lettuce for my dinner.” 

“You come in here this minute and press my uniform. ” 

But the sounds came vaguely to his ears, for already he 
was dozing off again* 

The next thing Johnny heard was the clatter of the car 
starting. As it backed out of the bam it stopped, idling, 
and he heard Loris’ voice asking: “Where do you want me 
to sleep tonight?” 

“In the bam,” her mother said. 

“Can I have a lamp?” 

“No, you can’t* When you learn to behave yourself 
you can come back into the house.” 

The car started up in gear" and went off without a 
word of farewell to Loris from either parent. Johnny 
heard it chugging away, fainter and fainter until the sound 
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disappeared. Then Loris called joyfully; “Joimnyj they’re 
gonel Come on down.” 

He climbed down the ladder and blinked at the light 
streaming in the wide-open barn door. He brushed the hay 
off his clothes and smoothed his hair with his hands. 

got dinner all ready,” said Loris. “We can have 
it together and oh, it*s going to be wonderiuH" 

“I don't know,” Johnny said doiibtfuOy. “Suppose some^ 
body should come? I ou^t to be moseying along.” 

“No, no! No one ever comes here. And even if they 
should, you’ve got your red hat and your gun. You're a 
hunter who got lost from his party. But no one ever walks 
out this far, and we can see and hear a car turning in the 
road. You're safer here than you would be wandering 
around in the woods.” 

He allowed himself to be persuaded, and walked stiffly 
out the barn door. He felt as though he'd been beaten 
and he was blinded by the light of out-of-doors. A few 
gray clouds in the east, faintly touched with the reflected 
pink of sunset, were the only reminders of the storm. 
Moisture glistened on the pines and the earth was wet 
and spongy, but the lowering sun was brilliant and un¬ 
clouded, and the crisp, clear air held no threat of rain. 

He found himself in a clearmg littered with parts of 
old cars, mildewed cartons and rusty implements of all 
kinds. There was an untidy woodpile and, near it, a 
towering heap of bottles and old tin cans. The house itself 
was a dejected, weather-beaten cabin with sagging porch 
and rotting steps, and a depressing air of shiftlessness and 
neglect. 

But Loris led him into the grimy kitchen as though 
unaware of its slovenly disorder. “Wait till you see what 
a good cook I am,” she said proudly. 

It was at best an overstatement. The meat was tough 
and done to a crisp, the potatoes swimming in grease, the 
lettuce listless and discouraged, the rice pudding a sog^, 
gelatinous mess. But it was nourishment, however un¬ 
appetizing, and it was served with such pride and pleasure 
that the hungry boy consumed it gratefully. 

Loris sat opposite him, eager, thrilled, barely touching 
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her food, sprin^Qg up to refill his plate, watching every 
bite he took. She seemed lit with an inner ^ow that 
transformed the dismal room, and she filled it with a 
liquid laughter that was like the sin^g of small birds 

after a rain. , , j * 

She sat before the window, and the ^ow of a resplendent 
sunset turned her yellow hair to burnished gold. She wore 
a newly ironed green pinafore with crisp ruffles, and a 
matching ribbon in her hair, and she looked like a par- 
rakect flashing through a dim and shadowy jungle. 

“More coffee, Johnny?” she asked and, without wait¬ 
ing for an answer, took the coffee pot from the rusty wood 
range and refilled his cup. It was a thick, muddy liquid 
that poured from the battered spout, and when be put 
milk in it, it turned a murky purple. But with Loris beam- 
ing at h im it had a savor all its own. 

When they had finished eating, Johnny got water from 
the pump. They heated it and washed the dishes and put 
them away, careful to leave no sign of an extra presence. 

Night fell precipitately in this niche of the hills. When 
Loris lit a lamp Johnny made her turn it low so they 
would be able to see the lights of an approaching car. 
And he wouldn’t have the radio on, because he didn’t 
want it to drown out the warning sound of a motor. 

They sat in semi-darkness, and unconsciously they 
spoke with lowered voices. 

“Fve got it all figured out,” the girl said earnestly. “If 
they’re looking for you it would be better to lay low until 
the excitement sort of dies down, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yeah. But I can’t stay here,” 

“Why not? Where would you find a better place?” 

“It’s too ris^.” 

“Any place is risky, isn’t it?” 

“You can say that again,” he said ruefully. 

“Then—” 

“No. You’re liable to get in awful bad, hiding me out 
this way.” 

“Who’ll know it? I’ll be so careful I I won’t go near 
the bam when they’re here. And if we’re careful to put 
out the hay for Toots—” 
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“Oh gee, we didn’t milk her,” Johnny exclaimed. “Want 
me to go do it?” 

“I already did,” said Loris. “I did it early so it would 
be done.” Then she added: “Do you know how to milk?” 

“Sure.” 

“I thought you were from the city,” she said. “I didn't 
know you were a ranch boy.” 

“I told you, you don’t know anything about me at all,” 
he said. “A kid like you ought to be more careful about 
picking up with strangers. You could get in a whole lot 
of trouble.” 

“Not with you I couldn’t” 

“How can you tell? A lot of boys I know —” He thou^t 
of Slug and Tony. “If you’d run into them you’d leahy 
have something to worry about” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of anybody,” she said. Her eyes 
shone in the dim light. “I can take care of myself.” 

“That’s what you think.” 

“No, really 1 can. Like old Anton. Most of the kids 
are scared to death of him, but 1 go up there lots of 
times and get money for the movies and those comic 
strip books, and once he gave me a nugget” 

“Who’s Anton?” 

“He’s an old wino lives up on Larsen Creek. The turn¬ 
off for his place is between here and the highway.” 

“Why are the other kids afraid of him?” Johnny asked 
uneasily. 

“He’s funny,” she said. 

"How, funny?” 

She giggled. “He likes little grls,” she said. “Summers 
1 go past his place on the creek to get blackberries. And 
mushrooms in the fall. Every time I go by he comes 
nmnlng out and tries to get me to go in the shack.” 

“Loris!” Johnny stared aghast. 

She pushed the hair back from her face with a careless 
gesture. “Oh, I don’t go in,” she reassured him. “He 
doesn’t do anything bad. He just puts his arms around 
me and puts his face up close to mine and his eyes go all 
swimmy and his breath smells awful of that old wine 
he d rinks . But 1 just push him away and he gives me 
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tw6nty*fiv6 csDts, maybe fifty. One time Didi Smith, she s 
only ten years old, well, she went in bis house and some 
kids watched from the window, and be took her on his 
lap and kissed her and kissed her and she began to cry 
and he gave her a whole dollar!” 

Johnny evened his mouth to speak but no words came. 
She caught the look of shock on his face. 

“It wasn’t anything, Johnny,” she protested vehemently. 
“I never did anything bad. Honest." 

“But that was bad.” He made a gesture of impatience. 
*‘What are your folks thinking of to let you run loose that 
way?” 

“Oh, Dad raises the roof if he catches me around there. 
One month when I was late coming round, he told Mom 
if Anton had been fooling with me hed go down there 
and beat the living tat out of him.” 

“Loris!” Johnny cried passionately. “Don’t say such 
thing s. You shouldn’t even know about them. I never 
heard anything like it. It’s awful.” , 

“Please,” she said anxiously, “don't look like that. 
Don’t be mad at me. I didn’t mean any harm. You know 
that.” 

“Good Lord,” he exclaimed, “didn’t anybody ever teach 
you the difference between right and wrong?” 

“Was that wrong, to tell you what Dad said?” Her 
manner had that apprehensive, intangible hint of servility 
you see in children who continually seek to forestall the 
chance blow, the careless violence of unthinking adults. 

“Look, Loris.” He spoke more quietly. “It’s all wrong, 
all of it. Taking money from that man, talking about tbin^ 
like that—you want to grow up to be a nice girl, don’t 
you? And some day you’ll meet the right man and get 
married.” 

“I can’t get married, ever,” she said with tra^c 
emphasis. “I can’t get married because there’s something 
bad about me and no decent man would want me. Mom 
said so.” She put her head down on her arms and hid her 

Johnny’s heart feU. “What’s wrong with you?” he 
asked. “Tell me.” 
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“No,” she said in muffled tones* “1 can’t tell you. I’m 
asham^.” 

He felt a strange resentful anger, “Tell me.” 

She lifted brimming eyes. “I^—” she couldn’t go on. 
Then she made a prodigious effort and the words spilled 
out: “I wet the bed!” 

The relief was so great that Johnny’s first reaction was 
to burst out laughing. But he stifled the impulse* He patted 
her back comfortingly, “Why, that’s nothing,” he said* 
“You can’t help it. What you need is a doctor. Your 
mother ought to get one for you*” 

But Loris wouldn’t look at Mm. 

“I wouldn’t worry about that at all,” he added. “You’ll 
outgrow it.” 

She lifted tearful eyes. “You tMnk so?” 

“Sure. That happens all the time,” 

She reached for a grimy dish towel and dried her eyes* 
“Gee, you’re sweet, Johnny* Fm so glad you came*” 

“I only hope you’re not going to be sorry in the end,” 
he said. 

“I wouldn’t care. No matter what happens to me, it’s 
been worth it, just knowing you.” 

She was so earnest, so fervent in her gratitude for a 
kind word, a little understanding, that Johnny’s heart 
melted. He made a sudden movement towards her but 
stopped, repelled by something disturbing in her, some¬ 
thing feverish and at the same time furtive. Her eyes 
clung to his with dog-like devotion, but in their depths 
he saw a question, a searching that he was unprepared to 
answer. It made him feel av/kward and inadequate, but 
at the same time unaccountably excited. 

He turned his eyes away. “What about your lessons?” 
he asked, to break the spell* 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, *! forgot them! 1 never did that 
before.” She was obviously contrite* “I study awfully hard, 
I want to learn everything there is to learn, because some 
day I’m going to be a great author—” 

“There you go again,” he said. “Dreaming, making 
believe. Come down to earth.” 

She laughed guiltily* “I did it without thinking,” she 
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said. “But I really do study a lot, Aud I want to leam, 
awfully. That part of it’s true.” 

“Get your books,” Johnny said. ‘Til help you.” 

“Will you?” she asked jo:^ully. “I’d love that." 

She left the room and returned in a moment with some 
books strapped together. “I couldn’t sleep if I hadn’t done 
my lessons,” she said. 

“Til bet you’re good at school,” he said as she unbuckled 
the strap. 

“Oh yes, Tm always at the head of the class.” 

“Are you in high school?” 

She didn’t answer at first. She bent her head so that 
her yellow hair fell over her face. “N-no,” she faltered. 

“What grade?” 

“Seventh,” she said uncomfortably. “But I lost a year 
when we moved. And then I was sick that time. . . 

“The grade doesn’t matter,” Johnny said. He took up 
a book. “History. Shall we start with that?” 

She did fairly well with history, but she bogged down 
considerably on geopaphy, and when she tackled arith¬ 
metic she seemed totally incapable of working out her 
assigned problems, even with prompting and explanation. 
She was terribly earnest and she struggled with puckered 
brow, holding her little nubbin of a pencil in tight fingers, 
crossing out figures and making untidy erasures until her 
paper was wholly unintelligible. 

Johnny lifted his eyebrows. “Are you head of the class 
in arithmetic too?” he asked. 

She flushed. “No,” she admitted. “Tm not head of the 
class in anything.” She swallowed. “Why is it?” she asked 
miserably. “I study so hard, I pay attention in class. I 
want to be head so dreadfully.” 

“Maybe that’s why,” the boy suggested. “You try too 
hard. Why don’t you relax?” 

“I don’t know,” she said unhappily. “Tilings don’t come 
easy to me like they do to some people.” 

“You want too much. Everybody can’t be top guy.” 

“I know. But—” 

“But what?” 

She flung out her arms. “If I haven’t got something 
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to work for,” she cried desperately, '‘what have I got? 
How can I make anything ci myself? No one helps me, 
no one believes in me/’ 

Johnny put a hand on her shoulder, “Look, Loris, we’re 
two kids with all the cards stacked against us. Maybe it’s 
a losing game. I wouldn’t know,” He paused and ^ eyes 
were dark with pain and niisgi\ing, “But if we help each 
other, if we believe in each other, that could make things 
easier, sort of, couldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she breathed* ”Oh yes.” Then: “Do you believe 
in me, Johnny?” 

“Of course,” he said seriously. “I don’t know why, 
because you’re sure a screwball sometimes. But there’s 
something about you that makes me think that if you ever 
have half a chance you’re going to do all right,” 

She lifted her head proudly. “Then I’m not afraid of 
anything.” 

When they emerged from the house to seek shelter in 
the hayloft, the air was cold and still, fragrant with the 
smell of burning pine that came from the chinmcy of the 
house. They had banked the range and extinguished the 
lamp. In the sky the stars shone with a crisp, remote 
brilliance. 

Johnny filled his lungs. “I’m glad I’m not sleeping 
outdoors tonight,” he said. 

“Me too.” 

Loris had made ready for bed. She wore a man’s dila¬ 
pidated bathrobe, soiled and frayed, wrapped around her 
flannel gown, and she scuffed along in a pair of her 
mother’s discarded fleece-lined slippers. They kept falling 
off her feet when she tried to negotiate the ladder, and the 
robe got tangled in the rungs, and she squealed with merri¬ 
ment like any carefree child. And even Johnny forgot for 
a space, or at least ignored^ the danger that threatened 
him. 

When they had bedded down in the hay like a couple 
of yearling colts they lay, each in his place, and t^ed of 
childish things. Long-ago Christmases, swimming holes, 
hay rides, Johnny told of a pinto pony he used to ride, 
and Loris of a pet fawn she once bad. 
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“It was at a place where we used to live ” she said. “I 
guess some hunter must have kUled its mother, because 
the fawn was still spotted. It was so sweet, Johnny! I 
called it ‘Baby’ because it was such a little thing. It used 
to play and kick up its heels, and it would jump fences 
like a breeze. It’s beautiful to see a deer clear a fence, 
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“Most fawns go under them but this one didii U Gee, it 
was smart. I tied a red ribbon around its neck and it was 
so proud. Nights it slept in the bam, and when I let it out 
in the morning it would frisk around and follow me all 
over the place.” 

“What became of it?” 

Her voice fell. “Dad wouldn’t let me keep it. He said 
it would be a nuisance when it grew up.” She sighed. 
“People are fuimy, aren’t they?” 

“Yeah,” said Johnny, 

“It’s just as though they tried to beat down on you just 
for the fun of it.” 

“It’s queer,” he said. “When you’re a baby they think 
everything you do is cute. And when you first start school 
things seem to work out pretty well because you live 
in your world and they live in theirs. But when you get 
to the in-between years, like us, you don’t seem to fit in 
anywhere. That’s when it gets tough.” 

“It’s when you begin to be a person, Johnny. They 
expect you to be just like them and when you’re not, why 
they get mad, and it’s like a war between you. Is that the 
way it was with you?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny. “That’s the way it was with me 
too.” 

After a pause Loris spoke. “What ate we gomg to be 
like, I wonder? Will we forget all this and be like them?” 

“No,” said Johnny positively. Then, doubtfully; “I 
don’t think so. I hope not, anyway.” He turned over on 
his side. A wisp of hay tickled his face and he brushed it 
off. “It’s late,” he said, “and you’ve got to go to school 
in the morning. You’d better make with a little shut-eye.” 

“Yes.” She yawned. "Good night, Johnny. And thanks.” 
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“Thanks for what?” 

“I don’t know. Just thanks.” 

He laughed. “You’re welcome," he said. 

He composed himself for sleep but it eluded him. He 
tried to look ahead, to concentrate on plans for tomorrow, 
but his mind wandered always to the girl whose quiet 
breathing fell on his ears with soft insistence. He felt a 
keen and disturbing awareness of her presence. He could 
see her as plainly as though his eyes could penetrate the 
darkness. He diikt’t see her in her flannel nightgown, but 
as she had flashed upon his vision in his first glimpse 
of her, mother-naked in the wavering lamplight. He 
pictured her stretched upon the quilt with the lamp striking 
highlights in her bright hair and on the tips of her small, 
pointed breasts. His breath came quickly and a pounding 
pulse beat in his throat as he felt his first frightening 
thrill of passion. 

It seemed hours later that the car chugged into the bam. 
He heard the two people lumbering out and then Loris’ 
father called, his voice hoarse and fu2izy: “Loris?” 

Loris slept on. Johnny inched over and shook her, 
panicky lest the man climb up the ladder. 

“Wh-what—” she stammered, still half asleep. 

“Lorisl” the man bellowed below them. 

Instantly she was awake. She crawled over to the trap¬ 
door and peered down. “What is it?” she asked in a shaky 
voice. 

“You better go back to your own bed. There’s a couple 
of reform school boys loose in the woods. I’m gonna lock 
the bam.” 

“But—” she groped for words. ‘Tm asleep. I don’t 
want to go out in the cold.” 

“Come on,” he said roughly. “Move. If you’re not down 
in two mlautes, I’m coming up after you.” 

Loris’ mother laughed, a shiiH, senseless cackle. “Hell, 
you’d never make it, the shape you’re in.” 

“Oh, no?” the man said. “What do you bet I can’t? I 
can go up that ladder as easy as nothing at all, yes, and 
cany Loris down in the bargain. Gimme that flashlight!” 

He took a few shuffling steps and he must have piU his 
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hand on the ladder for it scraped on the edge of the trap¬ 
door. 

“Don’t come up,” Loris screamed. She reached for 
Johnny and breathed in his ear: ‘TU get the key when 
they’re asleep,” and clambered down hastily. 

“HeDo, Pisstaih” her mother greeted her, laughing 
senselessly. 

Loris ignored her and addressed her father. “This 
is the craziest thing I ever heard,” she said. “I don’t 
want to go back there in that cold bed. I’d rather just 
finish the night out where I am.” 

“No, you gotta go in the house. We heard it on the 
radio, all about these boys, they broke out of a reform 
school somewhere and they killed a man.” 

Johnny’s blood ran cold. So Ray was deadi It was 
a murder charge aU right. Why, but that meant the gas 
chamber! To die for a murder in which he’d had no part! 
He bad felt fear before, but now he knew the ultimate 
of terror, utter and devastating. 

“Their truck crashed, and two (rf them got away,” the 
man was saying, “and the radio warned to be on the 
lookout for them.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said Loris. “They wouldn’t come 
here.” 

“Maybe you’d like it if they did,” her mother snickered. 

“Sure she’d like it,” the man said. “She’s been wanting 
it for a long time. But she ain’t gonna get it. Not yet, 
anyhow. So fiy yourself into the house, hotpants, and quit 
stalling.” 

Johnny choked with futile rage. What kind of people 
were they, to talk to a kid like that! He’d have liked to 
jump down and plant his fist in the man’s face. But all 
he could do was skulk in the loft and pray that no one 
had the bright idea to look the place over. 

They didn’t. 

He heard the protesting rusty hinges as the bam doors 
were drawn together, and the snapping of a padlock. The 
voices receded. 

Johnny forced himself to coolness, weighing his posi¬ 
tion. He considered forcing the bam doors. No, that 
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would almost certainly attract the attention he was so 
desperately trying to avoid* And yet, locked in securely, 
wanted for murder—it was not a cheerful picture* 

On the other hand, if Loris succeeded m getting the 
key and freeing him he wasn^t any worse off than he had 
been the night before. Better, really, because it wasnT 
raining, and the rest had restored Ms strength. 

The red hat and the gun might get him by. Must, He 
refused to consider the alternative. To a young and 
healthy boy, death^—Ms own death—is unthinkable. 
Somehow he would have to find a way of surviving in the 
woods until the first excitement of the manhunt had died 
down. Then he*d beat his way to Clariceson and locate 
Jennie Mancuso. He didn’t look too closely into the 
probabilities of Jennie’s being able—and willing—to 
assist him. He had to have a definite goal, and for that 
Jennie would serve for the present. 

He wondered who had been the other one of the boys 
to escape. Slug, probably. It’s always like that. One guy 
pulls the job and leaves the others holding the bag. Young 
as he was. Slug was an old hand at crime, experienced 
and wary. He’d know just where to go, Mdeouts where 
he’d be safe, whUe Johnny wandered in a threatening 
world where fear stalked Ms footsteps and terror drove 
him. It wasn’t fair! It wasn’t— 

He started violently, wrenched from reflections by 
voices raised in violent altercation. Loris’ father and 
mother were at the bam door again. 

He felt a bitter realization of the desperate situation 
he was in, when two such sorry specimens had the power 
to make him cower back against the wall in a perfect 
ecstasy of dread. 

‘^You can’t make a crack like that to mel” the man was 
shouting. “Not and get away with it” 

“But you are stinkin’,” his wife said with drunken 
emphasis. “You’re good and stinldn’!” 

“I never been stinkin’ in my life!” His voice rose to a 
furious pitch and he gave the door a vicious kict “Tight, 
maybe, or even drunk, but stinkin’—^neverl” 

“Well, you’re what 1 call stinkin’.” 
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“You’re the one that’s stioldn’—a stJnkin’ lousy old 

*^^“You call me a bag, Frank Mercer, and I’ll bend an axe 
handle over your skull.’’ 

The door must have yielded suddenly, for te man 
stumbled into the bam and his wife yelled shrilly: "Look 
at you, you damn near did a pratfall that time. She 
laughed mockingly. “How the hell you gonna climb that 
ladder when you can’t even stand up straight?’’ 

“Why, I could climb it with my eyes shut, I could 
climb it’if it was as hi^ as Mt. Shasta. I could cUmb it 
with a pail of water in each hand and one on my head. 
He began stamping aroimd the place. ^ 

“Look out for the lantern,” the woman warned. ‘What 
do you think you’re doing, anyhow?” 

“I’m looking for some pails,” Mercer observed haugh' 

tily. 

“Nuts with that. I’m going to bed.” 

“You are in a pig’s assl You said I couldn’t climb that 
ladder. Now I’m gonna show you I can. Hold that 
lanteml” 

The light shone up through the opening. Johnny kept 
his eyes glued on the ladder. It scraped and swayed as 
the man grasped it. His foot seemed to have slipped off 
the rung, for the woman mocked: “Look at you, you 
can’t even get your big clodhopper on it.” 

“Oh yeah?” The ladder creaked and shuddered as the 
man laboriously negotiated one rung and then another. 

Tntinny grabbed his gun and stood poised, ready to club 
him over the head if it showed above the open space of 
the trap door. 

But as he waited, tense and resolute, a better idea 
dawned on him. With his gun, he prodded the top of the 
ladder. It swayed away from the sill, teetered crazily and 
slid backwards on the floor. There was a splintering crash 
and the woman screamed. 

For a moment there was no further sound. Then the 
woman spoke. “Are you hurt?” she asked. 

There was no answer. 

Her voice rose an octave. “Frank! Get up I” She took 
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a few hurried steps, paused, then turned and ran towards 
the house shrieking; ‘*LorisI Loris! Come quick! Your 
father’s killed himself!” 

Something rolled on the floor* Almost immediately 
the odor of kerosene wafted up the trap opening. Johnny 
peered down. The woman must have dropped the lantern 
—it had overturned and started a blaze in some loose 
straw. Already it was sending up spirals of acrid smoke. 
By its light, Johnny could see Loris’ father lying with 
the wind knocked out of him, all tangled up in a section 
of the ladder. 

There wasn’t a moment to lose, Johnny flung on his 
coat, jammed his hat on his head and threw the gun down 

through the opening. Then he hung from the trap and 
dropped. 

His only thought was to rush out of the place. If that 
worthless hulk on the floor perished in the flames it 
would be small loss to anyone. Certainly not to Loris. 

He retrieved his gun and started for the door. But 
some instinct forced him to stop and stamp on the fire, 
trying at least to reduce it to sparks before he left. 

Mercer took his moment to sit up. ‘'What you doin*?” 
be asked stupidly* 

Johnny knew a moment of panic. Then he gathered his 
wits. “Your barn’s on fire,” he said. He seized the man’s 
coat from the floor and beat at the spreading flames, 

"The hell you say!” Mercer struggled to Iib feet 
"Jesus,” he said, ‘T might have burned to death.” 

Johimy extinguished the last spark. “You must have 
knocked over the lantern before you went to sleep,” 

“Went to sleep?” The words didn’t register at first* 
Then the man burst into raucous laughter* “Gee, that’s 
a good one!” he said. “Fll say I went to sleep!” He sobered 
suddenly, and his tone grew truculent. “Say, did you bean 
me?” he demanded, 

“Of course not,” said Johnny. "I was going by and I 
saw the fire—” 

He broke off as he heard the woman’s voice at his 
back. “He’s in here,” she was saying, Johnny wheeled 
around and caught a fiasMight full in the face. 
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He heard Loris gasp. “Jo—” she began, but stifled it 
“Who are you?” The woman’s voice was sharp* 

“He’s my friend,” Mercer said with dignity, “Ha saved 
my life. You knocked me out and set fire to the bam,” 
“You’re nuts,” she answered, “You knocked yourself 
out with the ladder,” 

“Sure,” the man said, “First I knock myself out, then 
I set fire to the bam. That’s perfect,” 

“Oh, skip it.” The woman kept her flashlight on Johnny, 
sizing him up. He assumed an air of ease he was far from 
feeling. But the red hat stood him in good stead, because 
she said at length: “You’re a hunter, huh?” and the light 
went out abruptly* 

“Yes,” Johnny said, “I happened to be passing by,” 
His one thought was to get out of there fast. “I got 
a long way to go,” he said* “I better be on my way.” 

But Mercer grabbed him by the arm. “The hell with 
that. Man saves my life, least I can do is buy him a drink.” 
He tugged on the arm. “C’mon, FU set you up.” 

Johnny tried to pull away. “I haven’t time, really,” 
The man tightened his grip, “Sure you have. It’s two 
hours or more till dawn. Tell you what All we got is 
wine or beer. This calls for something with more authority. 
Let’s hop m the car and get some hooch up at the tavern,” 
Mercer dragged Johnny to the car, then halted abruptly, 
“You got any money?” he asked. 

Johnny made a show of searching through his pockets. 
“Fm sorry,” he said apologetically. “I must have left 
my wallet in my other coat.” 

“Then how the hell do you expect to get liquor?” Mer¬ 
cer asked indignantly. He spoke to his wife: “Come on. 
Peg, loosen up with a few bucks, you old tightwad,” 
“Where would 1 get any money?” she said querulously. 
“You know I don’t get paid until tomorrow.” 

The man slammed the car door shut. “It’s a hell of a 
note,” he said. He stood in gloomy silence. 

Johnny attempted to move away but the man got hold 
of his arm again. “What the hell, I got wine in the house. 
We’ll do okay with that.” 

He started for the kitchen, tugging Johimy along with 
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him. When they reached the steps, the boy tried to 

extricate himself, 

“Thanks a lot,” he said in an agony of impatience, 
“but I’ve got to be getting along,” 

Mercer jerked his arm and spun him around. “Whatsa 
matter? Maybe you don’t want to drink with me?” He 
stuck his face close to Johnny’s and the boy smelled the 
sour fumes of his breath. 

Johnny hastened to explain. “It isn’t that.” 

But Mercer went on stubbornly: “Maybe you don’t 
like my looks. Is that it? Maybe you think you’re too 
piss-elegant to drink with me, I>o you? Is that what’s 
eating you?” 

At each query he yanked savagely at Johnny’s arm, 

“Let him go. Dad,” Loris implored. “Maybe he doesn’t 
drink.” 

“Then he damn well better start now if he knows what’s 
good for him.” The man gave Johnny a final jerk that 
propelled him up the rickety steps and landed him, stum^ 
bling, in the kitchen. Loris and her mother followed them 
in. 

Johnny got a good look at the man and was not reas¬ 
sured. He was beefy, red-faced, with massive shoulders 
and bloodshot eyes that squinted out from under tangled 
brows. His hands and feet were enormous. 

He drew a chair out from the table and shoved the 
boy in it, “Here, park your skithery ass in that,” he invitecL 
Then he laboriously lowered his bulk beside Mm. 

“Peg,” he said peremptorily, “get the wine.” 

His wife sank into a chair beside the stove, “Since 
when are you a cripple?” She shot him a resentful glance 
from eyes that were a travesty of Loris’, large and green, 
but dull and vacant with lids puffy and drooping. She 
still wore her uniform, soiled now and wrinkled, with 
a button missing on the front where her unbrassiered 
bosom gave every indication of being about to flop out 

Her husband powered at her for a moment. Then Ms 
brow cleared. “Loris,” he bellowed, “get the wine. And 
some glasses. Make it snappy.” 
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Loris moved from the shadows back of the stove and 
walked to the sink. Mrs. Mercer removed her shoes and 
held her stockinged feet out to the stove. “Boy, are my 
dogs barkingl” There was a run in one stocking and 
a hole in the toe of the other. 

“My name’s Mercer, Frank Mercer,” that gentleman 
announced. “What’s yours?” 

Johnny gave him the name on the hunting license, 
“Harvey Peppercorn.” 

“Harvey— what?“ 

“Peppercorn.” 

“That’s a heU of a name. Where you from?” 

“Leeds.” 

“You don’t say. I know a guy in Leeds, name of Con¬ 
way, Josh Conway we call him because he's always rib¬ 
bing somebody. You know him?” 

"Yes, I know him." Johnny thou^t that was the answer 
least likely to lead to controversy. 

“I’m a son of a gun!” Mercer said, highly gratified. 
“What do you think, Peg? This guy knows Josh Conway.” 

Mrs. Mercer was not impressed. “So what does that 
make him?” she said. 

“What’s Josh doing now?” the man asked. 

“Last time I saw him he wasn’t doing much of any¬ 
thing.” Johnny hazarded. “I think he was getting un¬ 
employment insurance.” 

Mercer gave him a clout on the back that jarred him 
to his toes. “That’s Josh!” he said. “You know him, all 
right.” He beamed on Johnny fondly. 

Loris set a bottle and three glasses on the table and 
her father poured the wine, spilling a good portion. Loris 
carried a ^ass to her mother without once looking at 
Johnny. 

“Well, here’s pretty good luck,” said Mercer and downed 
his drink. 

The wine was bitter and thin, and tasted as though it 
had been hopped up. 

Mercer re^ed the glasses at once. Then he burst into 
song: 
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The captain went below 
And kicked the stokefs ass 
Fire up you son of a bitch 
The Golden Gate is past. 

There were a few more verses, equally elevating. 
Johnny glanced at Loris* She was a picture of misery, her 
elbows on her knees, her eyes on the floor. He felt a warm 
surge of sympathy for her, sitting there so shamed and 
unhappy. He rose, 

“Thanks a lot for the drink,’’ he said, 

Mercer reached out and pushed him roughly back in 
his chair. “Sit down,” he said. “YouTe so swacked now 
you’d never make it. Besides, no friend of Josh Conway’s 
goin’ out o’ my house while the liquor lasts.” 

He slopped some more wine in Johnny’s glass. He was 
getting drunker by the minute. “Good ole Josh,” he 
murmured. “Bes’ frien’ a feller ever had. I’d give ole 
Josh my last cent” Tears came to his eyes. “And he’d do 
the same for me. Josh would,” 

Mrs. Mercer got to her feet, “Come on, Loris,” she 
said, “He’s getting a crying jag now and you know what 
that means. He’ll be at it—” 

A horn honked loudly at the door. Johnny gripped the 
edge of the table, alarmed and tense. 

“Who’s that?" Mercer asked as though the boy ought 
to know. 

Johnny thought fast, “It may be my party looking for 
me,” he improvised, 

“For Chrissake, I ain’t gonna put out for no party,” 
the man said irascibly, “Ain’t it bad enough you bust in 
here and drink me out o’ house an’ home?” 

The horn sounded again. 

Mrs, Mercer went to the door, A man’s voice hailed 
her, “You folks up? This is the constable.” 

The constable! Johnny’s heart beat so loud he was 
afraid it must be audible to the others in the room. 

The man that stepped through the door was short and 
thin, with a stringy neck and ears that looked as though 
they belonged to a much larger person. 
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Mercer lunibered to Ms feet. **Hello, Conshable, be 
said thickly. “My frien’ an’ I are just having a Ml ni^t- 
cap.” 

The constable eyed him with distaste. “I saw your 
light, and stopped by to find out if you’ve seen any 
suspicious characters around here.” 

“Just my wife,” Mercer said. “She’s the most suspicious 
character I know.” He burst into a roar of laughter and 
slapped Johnny resoundingly between the shoulders. 
“How’s that, Josh? You get it? He asked me have 1 seen 
any suspicious characters.” 

The constable broke in on Mm. “Who’s that?” he de¬ 
manded, pointing Ms thumb at Johnny. 

“That?” Mercer regarded Johnny with an ait of com¬ 
plete bewilderment. Then, of a sudden, remembrance came 
to him. “Oh, that! That’s Josh Conway. He came all the 
way from Leeds to see me, didn’ you, Josh?” He beamed 
affectionately at the boy. 

Johnny managed a feeble smile, his eyes fixed on the 
brown wrinkled face of the constable. 

Mercer remembered Ms manners. “Shake hands with 
Constable Porter, Josh.” 

The constable extended a hand like a bird’s daw and 
Johnny took it gingerly. 

“Up for deer?” Porter asked in a brisk staccato, Ms 
bright little eyes searching the boy’s face. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. His voice came through Ms 
constricted throat Mgh and unnaturaL 

“How did you get here?” 

“I Mtched a ride with some guys.” 

“When was that?” 

“Just a little while ago.” He could only hope they 
couldn’t see him shaking. 

“He saved my life,” Mercer said. “My wife knocked 
me out and set fire to the barn, and Josh came along and 
saved me.” He turned to glare balefuUy at Mrs. Mercer. 
“Some day you’ll go too far,” he said ominously. 

Porter wheeled to face the woman, but she laughed 
and pointed meaningfully at the bottle. Apparently tMs 
mute explanation satisfied him, for he dropped the matter. 
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“I’m looking for a couple of hard nuts who killed a man 
down the road a ways. Murderer! You hear about it over 
the radio?” 

“Sure I heard," said Mercer. “Matter of fact, I think 
they’re up in my hay loft right now. I was just goin’ up 
there after ’em when my wife beaned me. C’mon, folks, 
lesh go get the bastards.” 

He lunged out the door and down the steps with 
astonishing speed and agility. 

His wife ran after him. “You leave that ladder alone,” 
she screamed. “You’ll kiU yourself." 

But the constable lingered long enough to Inquire of 
Loris: “How long have you known this boy?” 

“Oh, I’ve known him as long as I can remember,” she 
said with a coolness that surprised Johnny. “His family 
and ours are old friends." 

Porter seemed about to pursue the subject further, 
then changed his mind and charged out to the barn where 
the sounds of argument were growing mote and more 
violent. 

Loris sprang up from her stool in the corner. “Run, 
Johnny,” she said passionately. “You can get away now 
while they’re in the barnl” 

He started to make a break for it, but stopped in his 
tracks. “No,” he said. “That would be a sucker play- 
That constable would get wise in a minute and he’d be 
after me like a bat out of helL No, I just better bluff it 
out.” 

“Tell me,” she said in a tense whisper, “are you one of 
those boys he’s after?” 

He hesitated. “Yes,” he said. 

“Johnny, was it like you said, about the dog and all?” 

“Yes.” 

"And this man who was killed—^you didn’t do that, 
did you? I know you didn’t, but just tell me.” 

He looked into the earnest eyes upturned to hb. “No,” 
he said, “I didn’t have anything to do with that.” 

She gave a deep sigh. “It wouldn’t have made any dif¬ 
ference to me if you had. Only I’m glad you didn’t.” 
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“HI have to take the rap for it just the same, if the 
cops get me ” he said. “1 was with them/’ The memoiy 
of that brut^ scene flashed into his mind with sickening 
clarity. 

“Wfaat are you going to do?’’ 

He shrugged. “I’ll just have to do the best I can. Let’s 
hope that’s good enough/’ 

He heard the others coming back from the barn and 
hastened out to meet them, Loris at his heels. He didn’t 
want to be trapped in that room again. 

“The constable went up in the loft,” Mercer said. 
“They musta got away.” 

Porter climbed into his car. “I’m going to take a stand 
up in the hills/’ Johnny said to him boldly, “ril keep an 
eye open for those guys.” 

“Do that,” said the official in a friendly tone. “But 
be careful of them. They’re dangerous.” 

Mercer put a hand on the car door and leaned heavily 
on it. “Look,” he said excitedly, “why don’t you make 
us deputies and we’ll form a posse. We’ll get thorn bug¬ 
gers for you. Josh and I.” 

“I’m not the sheriff. I can’t appoint deputies.’* The 
constable stepped on the starter and eased the car forward, 
forcing Mercer to relax his hold on the door. He teetered 
precariously for a moment, but his wife steadied his elbow 
and he regained his balance. 

He watched the car go to the bam and turn around. 
“He shoulda made us deputies,” he said disgustedly, 
“There’s too damn much red tape in this county.” 

Johnny made himself as inconspicuous as possible as 
the car approached them on its progress back to the 
road. There was always the danger that the sharp-eyed 
little constable might discern something in the boy’s ap¬ 
pearance or attitude that had escaped him in the cabin, 
something to rouse a sudden suspicion of his identity. 
The car drew level with them and Johnny’s nerves tensed 
like taut elastic about to snap. But the car never slackened 
its pace, just kept on rattling up the ruts to the highway. 

Johnny steadied himself, knowing he still had to deal 
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with the erratic Mercer. That gentleman seemed to be in 
the throes of concocting some new and brilliant scheme, 
for he suddenly a nn ounced: “Wait a minute. I got an 
idea.” 

He lurched towards Johnny, who stepped aside hastUy 
to avoid another bone-crushing clutch on his arm. 

“Look,” said the man, “we can organize a posse of 
our own. rU get my gun.” 

“You will like hell,” his wife said. “You’d blow your 
own head off.” 

He brushed her out of his way. “You wait here, Josh,” 
he said and took it on the run for the kitchen. 

His wife rushed after him. A moment later Johnny 
heard a scream and the sound of falling furniture. 

“Quick, Johnny!” Loris said feverishly. “Quick, before 
they come back. Come on, I’ll start you off for the creek. 
If you follow that you’ll always have water, at least.” 

They ploughed through ■ the woods together, Loris 
leading the way. When they had gone a short distance 
she stopped and said: “Just keep on in this direction. 
I’d better get back before they miss me.” 

He felt for her hand. “You’ve been swell,” he said. 
“If I make the grade it will be because of you.” 

She lifted his hand and laid her face against it as she 
had last night in the barn. “I’ll never forget you, Johnny,” 
she said with tragic intensity, “Never!” 

“FIl think of you too.” 

“Will—will you come back?” 

“Some day, maybe. If I can.” 

He thought of her returning to those gross, degraded 
people and he was filled with rage. “They ought to be 
shot,” he said, “the way they treat you. Haven’t you any 
other relations who would take you? Isn’t there any place 
you could go?” 

“No,” she said duUy. “There isn’t any place.” 

A raucous shout shattered the silence. “Josh, where 
are you?” 

Yet still Johnny lingered. “Will you be all right?” he 
asked anxiously. 
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“Sure,” she said. “I’m used to this. I can handle them.” 
“Good-bye, Loris,” he said sadly. He stooped and 
brushed her cheeks with his bps. “Goodbyel” 

He plunged into the brusiL 
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SO it began again, his skulking flight through the woods. 
Danger seemed a real and tangible presence that lurked 
in the darkness, quickening his heartbeats, spurring his 
feet. What had gone before was child’s play compared with 
what confronted him now. 

Food would be a serious problem. It was too late for 
berries, too early for mushrooms. Traveling at night was 
hazardous. His unseen path bristled with pitfalls where 
one misstep could spel disaster, but with deer hunters 
as thick as flies, day could as easily be his undoing, 

When he heard the burbling waters of the creek, he 
found it somehow comforting. He groped his way far 
enough from the bank to avoid the thick growth of trees 
that bordered it. The ground was soggy and uneven and 
berry vines clutched at his hands and tore at his clothing 
with prickly branches. 

He felt, rather than heard, the swooping flight of a 
huge owl and the terrified chirping of some unfortunate 
bird carried aloft in the cruel talons. He shuddered and 
redoubled his efforts. 

There was no sign yet of fading darkness in the east 
With luck he ought to be able to put a considerable dis¬ 
tance between him and the unpredictable Mercer before 
daylight. 

He hit a fairly level stretch where the underbrush was 
sparse and the ground firmer. Quickening his pace, he was 
making good progress when his outstretched hand hit the 
trunk of a tree. He veered around it and ran full tilt into 
a low wall-like obstruction. At the same moment, his 
foot caught in a deep hole. A sickening pain shot through 
his ankle. Johnny lost his balance, plunged forward and 
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hit the ground. He crashed into somebody’s wood-pUe 
and the whole thing came down on top of him. 

He was aware first of the grinding anguish in his ankle. 
Then he became conscious of another presence, and a 
lantern sending its pale light full in his face. 

A man’s voice spoke: “W’at you do here? Is no deer 
in my wood-pile.” He gave a jer^ laugh and then added: 
“You no hurt?” 

Johnny attempted to struggle to his feet but he was 
caught in a jumble of logs, and his injured foot hurt so 
badly when he moved it that he lay back panting. "Yes. 
I think I’ve sprained my ankle.” 

“Wait. I help you. You lie still.” It wasn’t so much 
his accent as the construction of bis sentences and phrases 
that marked him for a foreigner. Johnny couldn’t see him 
clearly but he got the impression of a squat, awkward body 
with huge shoulders and a mop of frowsy hair. 

Nearby, a square of flickering light marked a lamplit 
window. The man must have been asleep in his darkened 
cabin, and the falling logs had aroused him. Just another 
misadventure in a maddening series of mishaps. 

The man tossed off the logs as though they had been 
match sticks. When he had freed Johnny he lifted, rather 
than helped him to his feet, and handed him his hat and 
gun. 

By a superhuman effort the boy managed to maintain 
his equilibrium. He put a hand to his forehead and it 
came away sticky with blood. He wiped it on his trousers. 
“Well,” he said in a shaky voice, “I better be on my way. 
I’m sorry about the trouble I caused you.” 

“Is no trouble for me. Is trouble for you. You come 
inside, I fix foot,” 

“No thanks. I’ll be tJl right.” He took two steps of 
blinding agony and would have fallen if the man hadn’t 
caught him. 

"You no get far,” the man said. He picked Johnny up, 
too weak and tortured to protest, and carried him easily 
into the cabin. There was a bed in one corner with the 
covers turned back. It was scrupulously clean. He laid the 
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boy on it carefully* *‘I make bandage^ we tie up ankle. 
You be so good like new.*’ 

Johnny looked curiously about him. The jfuraiture of 
the ooe-room shack was sparse and primitive. A wood 
stove stood in one comer and a standing shelf beside 
it held an assortment of battered cooking utensils, miner’s 
tools and articles of clothing. There were a couple of 
splintery tables, three crudely made wooden chairs and 
an old-fashioned washstand with an enameled basin and 
pitcher and a threadbare towel hanging over the rack 
at the top. 

Beside the bed stood an upturned wooden box. On it 
were a soiled glass, a sourly odorous half-empty bottle 
of wine, and a plug of Navy Cut. 

But it was the walls of the cabin which drew Johnny’s 
attention. They were literally covered with pictures clipped 
from newspapers and magazines, pictures of girls of all 
ages, from babies to the latest Hollywood starlets. Shirley 
Temple had a wall to herself from the yellowed, tattered 
cuts of Little Miss Marker to the while slick pages of Life's 
layout of her Santa Monica wedding. 

A moth-eaten Teddy bear sat on a stool under the 
window, and piles of comic books were stacked on a table 
with boxes of peanuts and hard candy. It came to Johnny 
in a flash. This was Anton, the man Loris had spoken of, 
who “liked little girls.*’ 

He glanced at the man with quick revulsion. He was 
tearing a cloth to pieces for bandages, intent on his task, 
and Johrmy got a good look at him. His short, bandy legs 
were out of all proportion to his gargantuan torso. He had 
a profusion of stringy black hair growing eveiy which way 
on his enormous head. His skin was swarthy and pitted 
and he had the bulbous, red-veined nose of the habitual 
drinker. 

One incongruous note was his hands, tapering, well- 
formed, almost delicate, though Johnny could vouch for 
their strength. Their touch, as he bandaged the injured 
ankle, was deft and gentle. He wove the bandage again 
and again under the foot, over the ankle and around the 
heel holding the bone flrmly in place, then ran it up the 
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shin till the foot was held securely in the right position. 
He slipped a pillow under the foot and admonished the 
boy: “You keep it higher as head. That way swelling is 
go down and is not so much pain.” 

He brought a basin of water and wiped the blood off 
Johnny’s throbbing forehead. “Is not bad. Is big lump, 
thass all.” He went outside to empty the basin but was 
back again immediately. He took up the bottle of wine 
and gulped down a man-sized d rin k. 

“You like?” he invited. 

“No, thanks." 

“I fix coffee. You want?" 

Johnny couldn’t resist. It wouldn’t take long, and it 
would brace him up. “Yes,” he said. “Td like it a lot. 
Then I have to go. i marked out a stand in the woods 
yesterday.” 

“You no take stand. Too shaky. Is bad break for you, 
good break for deer.” 

The coffee was strong and hot. Johnny lifted himself 
on one elbow and drank it avidly. It felt good going down. 

The man sat at the littered table and picked up Johnny’s 
hat. He read the license haltingly. “Harvey Pep-per-coin. 
Is your name?” 

“Yes.” 

The man continued to peruse the license. “You twenty- 
five year old?” be asked skeptically. 

Gooseflesh sprang out on Johnny. He said, with what 
ease he could muster; “Yeah. I look younger, don’t I?” 

“Yes. Much younger. If I no see license I say seven¬ 
teen, eighteen year.” 

The cup shook slightly in the saucer. The boy placed 
it on the box and kept a wary eye on his inquisitor. 

“2212 Campion Place, Leeds. Is where you Uve?” 

“Yes.” 

“I know this place. I live one time in Loeds, Is out 
by high school, no?” 

“Yes, that’s where it is.” Johnny sat up and placed his 
injured foot on the floor, trying it. It still hurt 'itlit with 
the support of the tight bandage th^ se;aiing pain was 

, .(1111 
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lessened. The ankle would support him. It would damned 
well have to. 

“Is church on comer,” the man went on, “and auto 
court across street.” 

“Yeah, that’s right ” 

The man’s expression changed. He looked accusingly 
at the boy, “Is no such place. I make him up.” 

Johnny got to his feet. But the man was before him. 
He was already at die door, locking it He put the key 
in his pocket. 

Johnny sprang, tackling just above the knees before 
the man could turn. At least that was the idea, but it 
didn’t work out that way. As though he had been expecting 
attack, the man wheeled with lightning speed, stooped 
and caught Johnny in a smothering embrace that pinioned 
his arms to his sides and held him, crushed and helpless, 
hardly able to catch his breath. 

“So, Mr. Peppercorn,” the man said, not even panting. 
“Now we talk.” He carried him back to the bed and 
threw him on it, not so gently this time. Johnny tried to 
spring up and renew the assault but the man held Ms 
l^ds and, desperately as he tried, he could not free them. 

“Is no use,” said his adversary. “You smart, you no 
try. You get hurt.” 

There was no disputing this assertion. “Okay,” the 
boy said sullenly* 

The man resumed his seat at the table, watchful and 
wary. “The constable he come one, two hour ago. He 
tell me is two boy loose in woods* These boy have murder 
man in cold blood.” 

“Sure,” said Johnny coolly. “I heard about it on the 
radio. So now every boy you see in the woods, you’re 
going to catch a murderer. You must read a lot of these 
detective magazines.” He said it mockingly, disparagin^y, 
but he might as well have held his breath for all the 
effect it had on the man at the table. 

“So you come,” the man went on, “with hunting license 
which is not belong to you— 

“Okay. So I stole a hunting license. I didn’t have the 
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money to get one and I snitched this" out of^^a truck. 
What’s it to you? You’re not the game warden.” 

“Is this to me. When I take off your shoe I scrape bot¬ 
tom when you no see. I find a ‘V’ in heel, like constable 

tell-” 

Johnny was trapped! This brutal backwoodsman, this 
repulsive degenerate wino with his pin-ups of under-age 
cuties, had him over a barrel. Johnny^s ordy hope was 
to outwit him, to use what brains he had against the over¬ 
powering strength of his opponent. 

*‘So now we begin again/’ The black eyes were bright 
and probing. *‘What is your name?’* 

Johnny remained stubbornly silent. 

“Come,” said the other impatiently, “talk!” 

“Why should I talk?” said Johnny angrily- “You’re 
going to turn me in. rn talk to the police. 

“Boy,” said the man sternly, “I am give you chance. 
In old country where I come from is little village in hills. 
Is no come judge from big town. Is no law, only people 
judge is right or wrong, guilty or not guilty. Once a year 
comes man from police, say: ‘Have you murderer here 
for go to jail?* Only if people have Judge man guilty we 
hand over to police. Then he take away, because man 
is bad man, we no want for stay in village.” 

Johnny looked curiously at his companion. He spoke 
with dignity. He seemed to have gained stature, as though 
he felt the power and responsibility of a judge. It was 
screwy and yet somehow convincing. 

“What do you want to know?” Johnny asked. 

“This man who Is dead—what he do to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Is bad. Why you kill?” 

“I didn’t kill him. Another guy conked him with 
a wrench and 1 jumped out of the truck. That s why 
I wasn’t caught with the others.” 

The man weighed this. Then he opened a drawer in 
the table and reached into it. He brought out a crude 
crucifix. He rose and put the crucifix in Johnny’s hand. 
“You swear on Our Lxird?” 

Johnny answered solemnly. “I swear on Our Lord.” 
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“Ah,” breathed* the man. He placed the crucifix on the 
table aod resumed his seat 

“Why they go for put you m prison in first place?” he 
asked. 

“Because I shot a man. But he didn’t die, I Just winged 
him.” 

“You shoot for kiU?” 

“Yes, I shot to kill.” 

“In old coyntry, is not like here. Is good murder and 
bad murder. Man, he steal your wife, he rape your 
daughter, you kill, is good murder. Is not guilty. But kill 
for money, kill for gain or—what you say, envy?—^is bad 
murder. Why you try for JdlL this man?” 

“He shot my dog.” 

“Yes, but why you no turn man over for police? Why 
you take law in own hands?” 

“Because there is no law to protect a dog,” Johnny 
said bitterly, “They might fine the guy the value of the 
dog in dollars and cents, but Shep was a mutt. Only to me 
he wasn’t. He was my friend, my family, sort of* He was 
all the folks I had.” 

“Dog, be kill sheep maybe? Goats?” 

“Shep never killed anything but rats and gophers. No, 
be killed him because Shep went around there when his 
bitch was in heat” 

“Is bad for kill dog,” said Anton. “Long ago dog he 
fight, with fang, with jaw, with claw. Man have teach dog 
to be friends with people. Man have take away dog’s 
defense which is attack. So now man must protect him.” 
He considered for a moment, then announced with deci¬ 
sion: “What you do is no bad. Is good, I help,” 

“You whmr 

“I help you. I hide you from police. They no get you*” 

Johnny just stared at him incredulously. 

“You no believe?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t afford to take a chance.” 

The man took up the cnic^x. “I swear by Our Lord I 
do all I can for keep you safe. Never I tell someone I 
have see you,” With a change of tone he asked: “Now you 
trust me?” 
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“Yes,” said Johnny. “I’m probably nuts, but I trust 

^°“Good,” said the man. He crossed to the bed and 
shook hands ceremoniously. “My name is Anton,” he 
said. “Anton Ivicic. What they call you?” 

“Johnny.” 

“You see, Johnny, we get along fine.” 

From all outward signs, Johnny’s trust was justified. 
Anton’s first concern was to arrange an adequate hiding 
place, in case anyone came snooping around. There was 
a cubby hole for vegetables and provisions whose low 
door opened into the main room of the cabin. This door 
was covered with newspaper photographs. By re-arrang¬ 
ing them so that they extended beyond the edge of the 
door, the opening was completeiy camouflaged. Anton 
knocked together a hanging shelf and filled it with articles 
which concealed but did not impede the latch. 

“Better you stay indoors for few days,” be said, “Later 
we fix up outdoors so no matter which direction someone 
come, you have place nearby for hide. Is shed, is cave. 
1 show you.” 

From an old tarpaulin, he made blackout curtains to 
use at night so that no one approaching could see through 
the lighted windows. “We keep door lock. 1 say I am 
afraid. Ho, is good joke. I am afraid of no one. 

“You lie on bed with foot up high,” he went on, “Is 
better. You see someone through window you go quick 
in cubby hole. If plans go wrong—^you no worry, is no 
chance—you are my nephew, Johnny Ivicic. Say it.” 

Johnny repeated the name two or three times. 

“You come for hunt deer. You live Leeds, 217 Mur¬ 
ray street. Is out by High School like I teU. You remem¬ 
ber?” 

“You bet I remember,” said Johnny wrily. “What about 
the name on the license?” 

“You no get license because you break foot. Later you 
get. Is good?” 

“It would be except for one thing,” Johnny said. “The 
constable saw me at Mercer’s last night” He told about 
the meeting. 
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“He see license?” Anton asked. 

“No, he didn’t see it” 

“What name you give?” 

Johnny started to say Harvey Peppercorn, then re¬ 
member^ he had given no name at alL “Mercer was 
drunk,” he said. “He got me mixed up with some crony 
of his named Josh Conway from Leeds, and told the 
constable that’s who I was.” 

Anton considered this. “So,” he said, “if constable 
come you say no want fight with Mercer so let go what 
he say, Mercer is bad for fight Constable know this.” 

“He was sure spoiling for a battle last night.” 

“We bum license, yes?” 

“No. If I have to scram it might come in handy. Can't 
we hide it?” 

“You right. Is better we hide.” 

Dawn was bright in the sky. The sun was hidden by the 
hills in the east, but the lucent green and rose and blue 
of sunrise showed above them, 

A couple of shots sounded in the distance. 

“I be glad when is finish this month,” said Anton. ‘Ts 
bad in woods now. Hunter he shoot first, look after. Is 
alia time shoot, shoot.” He looked questioningly at 
Johnny. “You like for kill deer?” 

Johimy shook his head, “I get buck fever,” he said. 

“Me too, no like.” Ividc yawned. “You hungry, 
Johnny?” 

“Look,” said the boy shamefacedly, “I got no money. 
Not a lousy cent” 

“Is nothing. In my own country, stranger he come 
he no pay. Is insult for oSer money. You no insult me, 
yes?” 

“It doesn’t seem right to mooch on you,” the boy said. 
“You haven’t got any too much yourself, I don’t imagine.” 

“Pooh,” scoSed Anton. “I’m rich. Look!" He took 
a box off the shelf and showed Johnny a couple of vials 
partially fiUed with yeUow dust. “Is gold. I pan in creek.” 

Johnny let out a low whistle. To his inexperienced eyes 
it looked like a fortune. “How much is it worth?” he 
asked. 
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“Is millions,” Anton said and laughed uproariously at 
his own joke. It was a strange laugh, somehow rusty and 
creaky as though it hadn’t been used for a long time. It 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun, and the man said 
seriously: “Is good for me you stay here. Man, he live 
alone alia time, he no laugh, he no talk, is no good. Bimeby 
he get crazy, like. Is better have someone for talk, for 
laugh, for cook. You like flapjack?” 

‘TU say.” 

“Good. I cook.” 

And cook he did, flapjacks so light and fluffy that 
Johnny couldn’t get enough of them, and the smiling 
Anton kept turning them out like a production line. Nor 
would he eat until Johnny had finished, 

“Is better so,” he said. “Then if comes someone, he no 
find two dish, two knife, two fork. Is safer.” 

When the last morsel had been consumed and the 
dishes washed and put away, Anton said; “I go now 
for get grub. Man alone he no eat. Just from can. Is 
no good. Now I have someone for eat with me, is dif¬ 
ferent. I cook good. You see.” 

“Where do you have to go?” 

“Forest Hills. Is four-five mile up highway.” 

“Do you have to walk all the way there and back?” 

“Ho, is nothing. I have strength like four men,” said 
Anton boastfully. He took a sack from the cubbyhole 
and from the shelf a battered object that served him for 
a hat. It was too small for him and his ummly hair stood 
out all around it like a brush pile. 

He gave Johnny minute instructions about how to 
watch for intruders, how long it would take a person to 
reach the cabin from the spot at which he fiurst became 
visible. He opened the door to the cubby hole so Johnny 
could make a quick dash if necessary, and discovered it 
had no handle inside with which to close it. He remedied 
this with a piece of w'ood and a nail, and made Johnny 
crawl in and demonstrate its practicability. Then he 
guzzled a generous slug of sour-smelling wine. 

Johnny watched him uneasily. Was the man really 
going for provisions? Or were all these elaborate prepara- 
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tions for his safety merely part of a boild-up to lull him 
into fancied security until this half-cracked eccentric 
summoned the authorities? Or even panting the man’s 
good intentions, would he soak up enough liquor to 
loosen his tongue and make some damaging statement 
that would bring the officers right to the hiding-place? 

Anton put the cork back in the bottle and started out 
But at die door he paused as though conscious of the 
boy’s misgivings. 

“Is nothing for worry, Johnny. When I am go remem¬ 
ber I have swear by Our Lord. Feel no fear.” 

He set off down the path at an easy lope. Once he 
stopped to wave- Then the road made a turn and he passed 
from sight 

Johnny accepted the situatioa with numb acquiescence. 
His swollen ankle was painful and the blow on his head 
hadn’t done him any good, either. He’d rather gamble on 
Anton’s reliability than on his own capacity to make 
propess through the woods in his crippled condition. 

Besides, there was something about the man to inspiie 
confidence. If it hadn’t been for what Loris had said 
about him— 

Loris, Something stirred in his heart. Loris, standing 
before the mirror with her lamp held high, still, intent, 
questioning. 

If ever a kid had three strikes against her, it was Loris. 
She’d be worrying about Mm, too, wondering how he’d 
made out. She wasn’t far away. Maybe when his foot got 
better he’d go over some day and reassure her. The 
thought of seeing her again sent little sMvers over him. 
He seemed to feel the warm pressure of her face on his 
hand, the soft smoothness of her cheek where he had 
kissed her goodbye. He almost got to his feet before he 
came to his senses. 

Why, it was terrible to think this way about a girl of 
fourteen! He was as bad as Anton. He felt soiled, de- 
paded. It was a good thing he’d left Mercer’s when he 
had. It was a place to stay away from. Loris was dynamite. 

Anton came back loaded like a pack mule. He looked 
a little smug about the weight of his burden. He was 
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proud of his strength, and took care that Johnny hefted 
the sack before he unpacked. 

“Why, it must weigh a ton,” the boy said admiringly, 

“Ho, is nothing,” the man replied, highly pleased. 

“Did you hear anything at the store?” Johnny asked. 

**Is no safe for boy in woods no more, said Anton, 
“Is catch seven boy.” 

“Seven!” 

“Sure. Everybody in county is catch boy. Sheriff he 
go this way, that way, everybody is phone ‘come quick, 
I got boy’. You know what I think?” 

“What?” 

“Is no last long. Sheriff is get fed up.” 

He opened a package of meat and cut pieces to brown 
on the stove. Then he went to the cubby hole for onions 
and garlic and peppers Uke red string beans and began 
elaborate preparations for a stew. All sorts of spices went 
into it, and potatoes and tomatoes and wine and Heaven 
only knew what else. 

Anton stirred and tasted, swarthy face screwed up in 
concentration. “Is need more salt,” he’d say, and add 
a pinch. Or maybe it would be a bay leaf that was called 
for, or a sprinkling of celery seed. Then he’d sample 
again, anxious and absorbed. 

Between tastes he swigged at the ever-present bottle 
of wine. It looked to Johnny as though Anton and the 
stew would be finished about the same time. 

But he had underestimated the capacity of his compan¬ 
ion. The man put a pan of water on, and when it came 
to a boil he dropped in a cup of rice, a little at a time. 
He set lettuce to soak in a pan of cold water from the 
creek and left it to crisp while he made a dressing with 
olive oil and wine vinegar, adding garlic crushed on a 
stale crust. That had to be tasted too. “Is need tarragon,” 
he pronounced judicially, and sprinkled some dried shreds 
of leaves on it. 

“Soon we eat,” he announced. He dried the lettuce 
and put it in a bowl, tossing it up with the dressing. The 
coffee pot went on lie stove and the rice came off, with 
every drop of moisture absorbed by the white flaky grains. 
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He served Johnny’s dinner on a tin tray and watched 
him eat every mouthful. It was truly an excellent meal, 
a trifle florid as to seasoning but obviously the work of 
a master. 

Johnny tried to make Anton eat first but he refused. 
“You are boy,” he said. “You more hungry, I wait. Is 
nice for see you eat” 

When Johnny had finished Anton carefufly cleared away 
all traces of his meal. “We no must grow careless. Is 
always the same, no forget.” 

Anton dined at the table. His table manners left some¬ 
thing to be desired. He crammed his mouth with food, 
then washed it down with great gulps of wine, consuming 
stupendous quantities of both. He used his hand to sop 
bread in the gravy and stuffed it into his mouth with loud 
sucking noises. When he could eat no more, he gave a 
sonorous belch and cleared the table. 

Then he sat, the wine bottle handy beside him, and 
began cutting pictures from a newspaper. 

“Is Margaret 0*Brien,” he said smiling foolishly. “Is 
pretty, no?” He held it up for Johnny to see. 

“No,” said Johnny coldly. “I don’t think she’s pretty.” 
It was enough to make his skin crawl. There was some^ 
thing wrong with this goof all right. 

“Me, I like.” Anton went through the paper carefufly, 
but apparently found nothing further to interest him. 
Then he picked up a magazine. “Ah,” he exclaimed, “how 
I miss this one? Deanna Durbin at fourteen.” 

“Have you an old blanket I can spread on the floor?” 
Johnny asked gruflay. “I don’t want to put you out of 
your bed.” 

“Is no more blanket. I no sleep much at night. You 
turn over, you no see light. When I get sleepy, I lie beside 
you.” 

Johnny shuddered. The thought of sharing a bed with 
this grotesque creature was abhorrent. Anton’s face was 
flushed, his eyes just as Loris had described them; 
“swimmy.” His features seemed biurred by the amount of 
wine he had drunk, his dark face was moist and puffy. 
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He began mumbling to himself in a droning monotone, 
unintelligible words in a strange language. 

Johnny turned to the wall, unable to bear the sight 
any longer. He wanted to scream, to run out of the place, 
to beat at the man with his fists. But he remembered 
Anton’s kindness and the care he had taken for the safety 
of his guest, and forced himself to remain quiet. Presently 
he sank into a fitful slumber. 

He woke often through the hours that followed, and 
beard the sound of moaning and drunken tears, Orice he 
turned and saw Anton on bis knees, his hand buried in 
his hands, sobbing out a broken prayer. On the table, 
propped against a glass, was the picture of Margaret 
O’Brien. 

The man was a maniac, that was clear. And Johnny 
was shut in with him. He turned to the wall again, heart” 
sick and fearful. 

It was dawn when Anton threw himself on the bed. 
Johnny drew as far away as he could and lay, cramped 
and rigid, listening to the thunderous snores that assailed 
his ears with nerve-shattering regularity. 

If he stayed here he’d soon be as crazy as Anton. 

Laboriously he crawled over the foot of the bed. The 
stove had gone out, and he shivered in the chill of the 
fall morning. He threw his clothes on, teetering on one 
foot and clenching his teeth when he had to put his M 
weight on his bad ankle. He hobbled around looking 
for his red hat, which finally turned up under a pile of 
newspapers. All the while he watched the sodden figure 
on the bed warily. The man lay on his back on the edge 
of the bed, his mouth open, one lifeless arm dangling, 
the curiously beautiful hand resting on the floor. His 
face was covered with a stubble of beard and his features 
were bloated and unwholesome. 

Johnny shouldered his gun and let himself out of the 
cabin, closing the door stealthily behind him. He drew a 
deep breath of fresh morning air, clean and bracing. He 
made his way down to the creek, wincing at every step, 
and splashed his face with clear, cold water. It was like 
a shot in the arm. 
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But when he attempted to climb the bank again he 
realized the futility of further effort to escape. Weak and 
exhaused from worry and lack of sleep^ he was unable to 
bear the shattering pain that each step cost h i m. He was 
anchored to that cabin. 

He sank to the ground and sat there, hopeless and 
despairing. At last, struggling to Ms feet, he retraced 
Ms painful steps to the shack. 

T^e sun was Mgh in the sky when Anton awoke. There 
was no transitional period of dawning consciousness. He 
opened Ms eyes, got out of bed fully clothed, and there 
he was, smiling, fresh as a daisy. 

Johimy had the fire going and a pot of coffee on the 
stove. 

“Am sorry. Am sleep too long,” Anton said. He made 
the bed in a few brisk movements, plumping the pillows, 
tucking in the covers srnootMy and exactly. 

“No stand on foot, Johnny. Is bad.” He forced the 
boy to stretch out on the bed, and pul the pillow hack 
under hb ankle. It relieved the throbbiog at once. 

When Anton had washed and shaved, all evidences of 
his debauch had disappeared. He made a pile of fiapjacks 
and covered them with syrup. “I know, boy is like sweet 
I bring from store for you. Is better flapjack with syrup, 
no?” 

Johnny thought he couldn’t force down a mouthfuL 
But with the first bite his healthy appetite asserted itself, 
and he bolted down the whole mountainous stack. 

Anton beamed approval. “You stay with me, I make 
you fat like pig,” he said. 

It was astonishing. The man was bubbling over with 
energy and good spirits. 

Breakfast over, Anton announced: “I go outside for cut 
wood. If come someone 1 whistle loud. I wMsde “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” You know?” 

“Sure I know,” 

“Good. You hear, you hide. I no go far. You watch 
hills, is come hunter. No fear, Johimy. Is all okay,” 

The day followed the pattern of the day before, and 
all the days that followed. Unfortunately, so did the 
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nights. Johnny grew to dread the fall of darkness, which 
always found the man guzzling his sour wine, growing 
more and more absorbed in his fantastic play with the 
newspaper cuttings, sinking farther and farther into his 
sodden fits of melancholy and drunken lamentation. 

But never, day or night, did he say an unkind word 
or make an unfriendly gesture. And never once did he 
relax the protective caution with which he guarded 
Johnny’s safety. 

Anton made several trips to the store. Apparently, he 
reported, the first fine fervor of the manhunt had died 
down. There were only scattered references to the fugitives 
now, and they were no longer serious. The whole affair 
had degenerated into a topic for clumsy gags and ribbing. 

Always, when he returned, Anton brought something 
for the cabin. A cheap mirror. A bright table cloth. A ^ 
flowered green comforter for the bed. 

“Is make more cheerful, you stay longer, no?” he said 
to Johrmy. 

Once he returned with a live nanny goat over his 
shoulder. He introduced her to Johnny with great solem¬ 
nity. “Is Fifi,” he said. After that they had goat’s milk. 
Anton would lift Fifi onto a box to milk her and she 
would stand quietly, her yellow eyes remote and inscru¬ 
table. 

It wasn’t long before Fifi thought she owned the place. 
Every time the door was opened, she’d push into the 
cabin, her little beard bobbing, grabbing at anything she 
could find. She showed a marked preference for dishcloths. 
But once she raided the Shirley Temple collection, and 
after that she was rigorously excluded. 

Anton built a little shelter for her to sleep in. He 
also found some cartridges and loaded Johnny’s gun. 
“Is come coyote for Fifi, we fix.” 

The coyote came all right Johnny woke with a start 
to find Anton shaking him roughly. “Come quick! Is 
coyote. I see.” He pulled Johnny to his feet and shoved 
the gun in his hand. But the boy’s eyes were dulled by 
sleep and when he caught a glimpse of a slinking animal 
where Anton pointed, he missed it by a yard. They 
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brought Fifi in to sleep in the house, chdned to the 
stove where she could do no damage, 

“I’m sorry I missed the brute,” Johnny apologized, 
"Why didn’t you pot Mm while you were out there?” 

Anton’s large mournful eyes turned dull and opaque, “I 
have promise Our Lord I no take life again.” 

Again! Johnny thought this over later in bed. Was 
Anton perhaps a murderer? Was that the cause of his 
nightly lamentations? Had he killed a man—or worse, 
some little girl? 

It was a frightening thought, but Johnny couldn’t quite 
believe it 

His ankle mended, he gained weight and courage, but 
still he stayed. One week, two weeks, three, Anton seemed 
panic-stricken at the thought of his lea™g. “Is bad for 
be alone. Bad for me, bad for you. See, no one is coming 
here alia time you here* You go, sheriff get, sure. Is 
better for stay, Johnny.” The large black eyes pleaded. 

“But I can’t just cadge off you this way.” 

“Pooh! Is nothing. Pretty soon now is go hunter. Then 
you help for chop wood, for pan gold. You see, Johnny 
Ivicic, you get rich like anything!” 

Strange how custom bre^s tolerance. Anton no longer 
seemed a monstrosity, a repulsive brute to Johnny, He 
accepted the pin-up collection and the nightly binges as 
a sort of hannless vagary, and felt sympathy for the man 
rather than aversion. Everyone has strange quirks of one 
sort or another Anton was just a little screwier than most. 
But Johnny was ready to believe that Loris was drawing 
on her fertile imagination for the charges she had made 
against the man. 

That, however, was before the occasion on which 
Johnny, for the first time, used the cubby hole as a place 
of concealment. 

It happened on a bright afternoon after a couple of 
days of half-hearted rain. Anton was sawing logs with 
Fifi standing on the woodpile beside him, her topaz eyes 
fixed with avid interest on his mop of bristling black hair. 
She reached her neck out tentatively towards him and 
he gave her a playful smack. At that moment he glanced 
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up the road and began whistling loudly, ^'Onward, C3iris- 
tian Soldiers/’ Johnny made a dive for the cubby hole 
and fastened the door from the inside, his heart beating 
wildly. 

It was some minutes before he heard an 3 rthing more. 
Then he heard Anton’s voice, a new voice, wheedling, oily, 
with an undercurrent of excitement *‘You no find mush¬ 
room. Is too early. You come in, no? You come for see 
funny books. Superman, Little O^han Annie. All kinds.” 

There was a confused murmur of childish voices and 
Anton resumed, more coaxing than ever. “You come for 
get candy? Look!” He took a few hurried steps into the 
room and Johnny could hear him fumbling around on 
the table. “See, is candy, is peanuts. You like?” 

The blood rushed to Johimy’s head. He held hims elf 
in check with an effort, his ear tight to the door. 

“Long time little girl no come. What you do?” Anton 
purred- 

“Oh, we been busy,” in a childish treble. 

“I miss you. Anton like little girl Is nice for see.” 

Johnny beard a couple of uneasy giggles. 

“Where is girl have yellow hair? You know, live up 
road a ways?” 

“You mean Loris Mercer? Oh, we don’t go with her, 
do we, Helen?” 

“I should say not. My mom won’t let me have an 3 ^thing 
to do with Loris,” the other child replied, her diction 
somewhat marred by a mouthful of something. 

“Why you say this? Is nice girl, Loris,” 

“No, she’s not. Is she, Lucille?” 

“I should say not. You know what?” 

**What?” from Anton, 

“She steals.” 

“Oh, no,” Anton protested. "T no believe.” 

“Yes she does, too. The teacher caught her.” 

“Yes,” the other girl corroborated her. “One time all 
the chalk was gone from the blackboard and they found 
it in her lunch box.” 

“Yes, and once she took Florence Wilson’s overshoes, 
and it wasn’t even raming. Florence’s mom went to her 
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mother and she made her give ^em back. And Loris 
didn’t even need ’em. She had overshoes of her own, 
spanny new.” 

”We don’t like her, do we, LncxOe?” 

"No, We wouldn’t be caught dead with her” 

Johnny sighed. Poor Loris. Something else against her. 
Taking things, for no reason, senseless things for which 
she had no use. That’s what comes of Uving in a dream 
world where you don’t know what’s real and what isn’t. 
If she’d only— 

“Look,” Anton’s voice shook with eagerness, “I give 
you this for take home, you ^ve me nice kiss, no?” 

“I don’t think I better, I guess we gotta go now.” 

“Oh, no, you no go.” 

“Yes. Come on, Helen,” 

“You such pretty girl, pretty hair, so soft Kke silk. 
You no like Anton?” 

“Lemme go!” The voice sounded shrill and fri^tened. 

“I no hurt, I Eke little girl” 

“Lemme go! Helen, take my hand!” 

Loris was right, then! Johnny was about to fling the 
door open, unable to control himself any longer, when he 
heard the scuffle end in quickly retreating footsteps. 

He burst out of his retreat. Anton was standing in the 
doorway looking after the two little girls fleeing up the 
road. One of them turned around and stuck her tongue 
out at him and the other put her thumbs to her head and 
waggled her fingers in a derisive gesture. 

He turned back into the room and sighed. “Is gone,” 
he said moumfully, 

Johnny pve him a look of withering dis^st “You’re 
a fine specimen!” 

“What you mean?” Anton looked puzzled 

“You know damn weU what I mean, you lousy de^ 
generate!” 

“What is mean that word?” 

^ “It means a rotten pervert like you, who paws little 
girls and tries to bribe them with candy and picture books. 
It means a low creature who corrupts little children—” 

“Stop. Is bad what you say.” Anton was furious. Then 
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his anger changed to reproach and his eyes filled with 
tears. “Johnny, is terrible for think such things.” 

Johnny stared at him, mouth agape. Why, the man 
seemed stricken, not so much by the accusation as by the 
fact that Johnny was capable of imagining it. 

“But I—I heard you,” he stammered. “She was scared, 
the kid was, and you—you tried to kiss her— 

“Is wrong for kiss little girl—grown man like me? 
Where you get idea like this? I no like for say, but is 
dirty mind, Johnny.” He sank into a chair and gazed at 
the boy with such sadness in his face that in spite of 
himself Johnny was impressed. 

“But that’s what I heard about you,” Johnny said. “I 
heard it before I even saw you." 

“Who say this?” Anton demanded angrily, “You tell me 
who say—” 

Johnny didn't want to name Loris. “A kid I met up 
the road.” 

“Is true, some child have say this?” 

“Of course. I’d never make up anything like that.” 

“Is bad child for think bad. Before I harm little ^1 
I would cut off my hand." 

Johnny was just about half convinced. “What about 
all these pictures on your wall? That looks kind of funny, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Is my business,” the man said shortly. 

Johnny walked over to the comer and took his hat 
down off the hook. He didn’t look at Anton. Somehow 
he couldn’t. He stood at the window watching Fifi, who 
was standing on her hind feet pulling the branches of a 
toyon bush. Queer how she always seemed to eat prickly 
leaves. You’d think they’d scratch her going down. 

He fiddled with his hat. At last he forced himself to 
turn and face Anton. 

The man was sitting very straight in his chair. His eyes 
stared at Johnny, hard and unblinking, “You go?” he 
asked. 

“I guess I better,” 

“Go then. Is better you no come.” 

“You’ve been good to me,” said Johnny lamely. 
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‘Ts nothing.” 

‘T want you to know I thank you. I want you to 
know—” his voice trailed off. Suddenly he seized Anton's 
arm and shook it roughly. ‘Tell me it isn't true,” he said 
fiercely* “I won't believe it You couldn't be like that!” 

The man's face crumpled oddly. He opened his mouth 
to speak but no sound came. He reached out and with 
a trembling hand poured a glass of wine. He drank it 
down and slowly set the glass back on the table* “SU 
down,” he said in a broken voice, 

Johnny slid into the chair opposite, 

“I teU you something, Johnny. Something is hard for 
tell. Something I no speak for long time, happen long 
ago,” He paused as though to gather courage for what 
was to follow, his face a mask of tragedy. He spoke in 
a hoarse, croaking voice; “Sometimes is thing too terrible 
for bear. Is so with me. Johnny, I am murderer,” 

The boy froze in his chair. 

“Is many year gone, I murder little girl.” 

Oh God, Johnny thought, don't let it be that! 

“My own little girl,” Anton went on. “A baby, so 
sweet, so pretty, aUa time laugh.” He put his hands over 
his eyes as though to shut out a sight of horror. Then he 
reached blindly into the table drawer and took out a worn 
old wallet. With trembling fingers he fumbled in it and 
handed the boy a yellow, tattered newspaper cUpping. 
Ts there,” he whispered. “Read.” 

Johnny could hardly hold the fragment in his nerveless 
fingers. The print was blurred and all but iUegible. 

CHILD DIES IN ACCIDENT 

Maria Ivicic, aged three, was instantly killed to¬ 
day when her father backed his car out of the 
garage at his home at 217 Murray St. The child was 
playing in the yard and must have wandered into the 
path of the car « * . 

The paper fluttered to the table, “That’s not murder. 
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Anton.” Johnny cried, “It was an accident. The paper 
says so*” 

“Her mother no say so>” said Anton through stiff lips. 
“Her mother say: ‘Go away, murderer. I never want for 
see you agam^” Suddenly he raised his voice in a piercing 
wail “Never while I live have I wish for hurt somebody* 
Our Lord say, "As ye do unto the least of these, so do 
ye unto me’, I have murder my child and I have murder 
Our Lord. He die once on cross, he die again with my 
little Maria under wheels of my car,” 

In his agony of grief, the man had passed the borders 
of sanity. His eyes rolled back in his head and he sat 
stiffened in a sort of cataleptic seizure. 

Johnny kneeled on the floor beside him and put Ms 
arms around him in a straining embrace* “Anton,” he 
cried, tears streaming down Ms face, “don’t. Please don’t 
It might have happened to anyone. It wasn’t your fault,” 
The rigid body relaxed* Anton laid his head on the 
table and sobbed. Presently he reached out and patted 
Johnny on the shoulder. “Don’t cry,’* he said in muffled 
tones* "T no want for make you feel bad,” 

Johnny mumbled shakily* “I said rotten things to you,” 
“Is nothing. You no believe in heart, only for minute.” 
“I should have known. After all, you took me at face 
value, and 1 really have a murder charge against me,” 

*"I am older as you. Is easier for judge. Is no hard 
feeling, Johnny.” 
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FOR the first time since Johnny had appeared at the 
cabin, Anton slept that night instead of keeping his 
painful vigil with the wine bottle. In the morning he 
popped up with a new idea. 

“After hunting season is finish, next week, we go back 
in hills for pan gold. How you like that, Johnny?” 

“I’d love it. But I don’t know the first thing about it” 

“I show you. Is easy. Is wash out there where can 
get gravel for pan in creek, better as here. Is shack for 
stay nights. What you say I go to-day, see is no one there? 
1 stay for sleep one ni^t, come back next day.” 

“Can’t we go together?” Johnny asked. 

“Is better you no go till I find out is safe. Then I 
come back, we go together after hunter he go.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Oh, six, eight hour through woods.” 

“Gee, I hate to have you take a long extra trip like 
that just on my account.” 

“Ho, is nothing. I do more as that for you, Johnny.” 

“I know,” said Johnny. “You already have. And there’s 
nothing I can do for you.” 

“Sure you do. Is toe for have company. And when we 
go for prospect we get rich. You see!” 

He got a bedroU out of the cubby hole and packed 
provisions for two days, a miner’s pick and pan and shovel. 
“Is funny,” he said. “When I go for gold, is always 
excitement. I know I no get much, one dollar, maybe two, 
but in gold country is something in air. Maybe we make 
new gold strike, like in old days. Can happen again, no?” 

He left a stew for Johnny, reminded him of the schemes 
for his safety, aud set off up the road, his pack on his 
back. 
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There was always more or less of a strain when Anton 
was away, as Johnny had to watch all directions for 
intruders. The day was warm and sunny, real Indian 
summer. Johnny decided to spend it outdoors, in a shelter 
Anton had discovered for emergency. It was an old mine 
tunnel surrounded by a dense copse of deerbrush through 
which one could see without being seen. In the event that 
danger approached, there was plenty of time to take 
refuge in the tunnel. 

Johnny stretched out behind his screen of shrubbery. 
On the hills splashes of yellow showed where the cotton¬ 
woods were beginning to turn, the hrst warning Sash of 
autumn brilliance. Now and then a leaf Suttered down 
from the alders, to Boat briskly down the chattering cur¬ 
rent. On a rock in the creek, two frogs were sunning 
themselves in motionless content. DragonSies, steely blue 
and flaming orange, darted back and forth across the 
waters. On an overhanging willow branch a black phoebe 
with a white waistcoat perched, swooping swiftly for 
insects and resuming his seat on the branch after each 
dipping flight. 

Tall weeds with clusters of brittle brown seeds made a 
faint crackling sound as the breeze stirred them, Johnny 
saw one shake violently and caught a breathtaking glimpse 
of brilliant blue and rose as a lazuli bunting clung to the 
top with fluttering wings, pecking at the seeds. In a second 
it was gone, and the weed stood upright again. 

Then, up the creek, something moved. Johnny focused 
his eyes on the spot, watching warily. It came closer, took 
shape. 

Johnny forgot to breathe. Yellow hair, lit to gold by 
the streaming sunshine, a slim, straight figure stepping 
barefooted over the rocky bottom of the creek. Loris. 

She wore a blue skirt and a skimpy white blouse. In 
her hand she carried a canvas shopping bag, and as she 
came she stooped to turn over rocks in the creek bed, 
peering under them, and then resumed her progress up 
the creek. As she neared Johnny he saw her reach under 
a rock and grasp a trout from the splashing water. It 
wasn’t a very sporting thing, but children do it every fall 
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when the water is low and the fish are marooned in the 
pools that form in the creek bed. 

She stuffed the trout in the canvas bag and stopped to 
push her shining hair out of her eyes. Johnny called to 
her, softly; “Loris.” 

She stood, poised on a rock, a hand at her heart, her 
mouth half open. She made no answer, just peered into 
the brush with startled eyes. 

He said her name apin. 

“Johnny,” she called softly. "Oh, Johnny! Where are 
you?” 

He stepped out of the concealing brush. "Hello!” he 
said awkwardly. 

The bag fell from her hand and three trout were spilled 
out on the rock, flopping. Johnny retrieved them and put 
them back. “You don’t want to lose these,” he said. 
"They’re honeys.” 

Her eyes searched his face hungrily. “You look just the 
same,” she said. “Just as I remembered you. I was afr ai d 
maybe I’d made some of it up, but I didn’t.” 

“Gosh,” said the boy laughing, “you didn’t think I'd 
change much in three weeks, did you?” He took her by 
the hand and led her into his shelter. “If we see anyone 
coming I can hide in the tunnel,” he said, “and you can 
go on up the creek," 

“Did—did you come back to see me?” she asked hope¬ 
fully. 

“I’ve been here all the time.” 

He told her about spraining his anMe, and how Anton 
had been taking care of him. She listened with glowing 
eyes, but Johnny had the feeling she didn’t hear a word 
he said. 

When he had finished his recital she asked eagerly: 
“Are you going to stay here? Are you?” 

“For a while,” he said. “I don’t know a better place.” 

She gave a deep sigh. “I’m glad,” she said. “I was 
afraid I wouldn’t see you aptn. Only I wouldn’t admit 
it. I kept saying to myself; ‘He’ll come back. Don’t worry, 
he’ll come back’. Because it would have been just too 
awful if you hadn’t” 
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‘‘How are things up at your place?** he asked. Any 
hetter?^ * 

She shook her head impatiently. “Just the same. But 
what does it matter? What does anythmg matter now 
that you’re here?” 

Her intensity disturbed Johnny. 

“Look, Loris ” he said, “it’s swell to see you. I was 
going to run up some ni^t when your folks were gone 
and let you know I’m okay. So far, anyhow. But I ve got 
to be awful careful. I can’t be dashing up to your house 
all the time, because that’s just asking for trouble.” 

“I could come up here,” she suggested. 

“That would be worse. Someone might trail you.” 

“Nobody bothers about me,” she said. 

“They might. If only to get something on you. No, we 
can’t see each other.” 

“Not ever?” Her face fell. "Don’t you want to see me, 
Johnny? Don’t you—don’t you like me any more?” 

“Of course I do!” He reached out and patted her 
shoulder. “I’d sure be a heel if I didn’t, after aU you’ve 
done for me.” 

“Is that the only reason?” she asked, her eyes pleadmg. 

The boy colored. “No,” he said. “I like you for your¬ 
self. And I’d like to see you, lots. But I have to think 
of what might happen. You wouldn’t want to be the cause 
of my getting cau^t, would you?” , . 

“No,” she said passionately. “I couldn’t stand that! 

“Well then,” he said, “we can’t take any chances.” 

But she looked so woebegone, so crushed, that he 
weakened. “I’ll tell you what,” he said. “Suppose I come 
up tonight, after your folks have gone, and we spend the 
evening together, just this once. Then afterwards we can 
pretend that I’ve gone away somewhere, and some other 
time, when I think it’s safe. I’ll come again. How’s that?” 

She brightened at once. “That would be wonderful 
And then I’ll play you’ve gone off somewhere to make 
your fortune, and you’re coming back to get me. You wiU 
come back for me, won’t you?” 

He laughed. “I knew that play-acting angle would get 

you.” 
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She smiled then, for the first time. '"This is the most 
beautiful thing that could have happened to me^’’ she 
said. 

"‘You’re easily satisfied/’ he laughed, but his eyes were 
tender. 

There was silence for a moment. Then Loris said, “As 
long as Anton is away, why don’t I come down here this 
evening? Don’t you t hink: that might be safer?” 

Johnny considered. “It might at that,” 

“We could have the trout for dinner,” she said, “and 
rU cook up some other things.” 

“Don’t bother/’ said Johnny, hastily, remembering their 
last meal. “Anton’s left everything here.” 

Her eyes were dancing with excitement. “It’s going to 
be wonderfull” she said gleefully, “Just like a par^/’ 

When Loris reappeared, some two hours later, she 
wore a sleazy yellow dress that might have been some¬ 
body’s cast-oflf. It was too short and gaped at the seams 
where it stretched over her breast, and there was a button 
off the back. But she wore it with such an air of satisfac¬ 
tion in her sartorial sufficiency, and her face was so lit 
with happiness, that Johnny hardly noticed it. 

“Let’s sit outside a while/’ she said. “We can watch 
the sunset and it will make the day seem longer/’ It was 
as though the cabin were too small to hold her joy at 
seeing him again. 

They made sure the coast was clear and walked to 
Johnny’s retreat in front of the mine tunnel. They sat 
down on the ground and leaned against a fallen log. 

“You know, I was thinking/’ she said. “You know aH 
about me and I don’t know a thin g about you. Where’s 
your home?” 

“I don’t know. Taos, I guess. I was there longer 
than anywhere else/’ 

“Where’s that?” 

“In New Mexico, in the desert.” 

“Were you bom there?” 

“No, I was bom in Vermont. We went to Taos because 
my father wanted to write a book.” 
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“What kind of book? About the desert?” 

“No, not ’specially. Just a book. But it’s a place where 
artists and writers go. A great writer lived there once, D. 
H. Lawrence.” 

“Did your father know him?” 

“No, he didn’t know him. He’d been dead a long time 
before we went there. But my father used to say to me: 
‘Johnny, people know Taos now on account of Lawrence. 
But some day they’ll forget him and they’ll say: This 
is where Roger Martin wrote and lived.’ ” 

“It must be wonderful to have a writer for a father,” 
Loris said vristfuUy. 

Johnny smiled crookedly. “You think so?” 

“Where is he now?” 

“He’s dead,” said Johnny without emotion. 

The fact that his father had been a writer seemed to 
fill Loris with awe. “What was he like?” she asked. 

“Well, he was a great big man with a big red beard and 
a big boorning laugh and I can’t remember anything 
decent he ever did for anybody.” 

“You talk as though you didn't like him.” 

“I hate his guts.” The boy reached up and snapped a 
twig off the deer brush and stripped the leaves off, one 
by one. Then he tossed the twig away. “My mouther ran 
a restaurant to keep us. She did aU the cooking. She 
worked like a dog. And the dishes—God, she’d be up half 
the night washing dishes. I always helped her. But do you 
think he ever lifted a hand? Not a chance. He’d eat 
his dinner with the cash customers and then he’d get his 
hat and stick and stmt around the bars and get himself 
stinking. He’d come home when he got good and ready 
and start pounding the typewriter. If it woke the rest of 
us up, it was just too bad. All night it would go, and 
sometimes way into the morning. I used to take his 
coffee in to him. He’d be sitting there, red-eyed and 
frowsy, with typewritten pages strewn all over the floor 
and he’d take the cup from me and his hand would shake 
so he’d slop the coffee into the saucer. And he’d say to 
me: ‘You are rarely fortunate, my boy. You are attending 
at the birth of American literature.’ ” 
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“Did he read you what he’d writteB?” Loris asked, 
wide-eyed. 

Johnny shook his head. “He had a chest in his room 
with a Yale lock and he always kept the keys with him. 
But 1 heard him tell my mother; ‘In that chest is my 
legacy for you, my script. It is a treasure stupendous 
beyond anything man has known. Some day your proudest 
boast will be that you were privileged to be handmaiden 
to genius.’ He talked like that, pompous and high-flown. 
He called himself the American Rabelais.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Rabelais was a French writer who was a big shot long 
ago.” 

“It must have been a great book,” said Loris. 

“We never knew anything about it until the end. He 
was coming home one night, plastered as usual, and got 
in the way of a car. They sent for my mother and we 
went to the hospital to see him. There wasn’t much left of 
him, but he was conscious.” 

Johnny s mouth set in a hard line. “My mother went 
to his side. I can see her as if she were here before me, 
little and faded and worn out with work. She looked 
down at him and said: ‘Haven’t you anything to say to 
me, Roger, after all these years?’ He turned his head to 
her, the red beard like a spot of blood on the bedcover, 
and he said: ‘You’ve been a good woman, Ruth, and a 
good wife, but I took no joy in you, not for a moment.’ 
God, if he hadn’t died then, I think I would have mip/j 
himf” 

Johnny’s eyes were fixed on space. His hands worked 
nervously, 

“The book, Johnny,” Loris prompted him. “What about 
the book?” 

He laughed grimly. “There was no book. When we 
opened the chest, there wasn’t a damn thing in it.” 

“But I don’t understand. What became of it?” 

“It never existed. He’d write all night and bum it all 
up in the morning. His genius was a game he played with 
Itself to make him feel important. And it wrecked three 
lives. That’s what happens, Loris, when you live in a 
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dream. When you try to be something you aren’t, it makes 
you do all kinds of things you’d never do otherwise. Like 
telling stories, and taking things at school that don’t 
belong to you." 

She turned scarlet. ‘T didn’t, Johnny,” she protested. 
“Whoever told you that was just making it up.” 

He just looked at her, meaningfully. 

“1 don’t know why I did it,” she said miserably. “I 
didn’t want the old rubbers. I just saw them in the coat- 
room and before I knew what I was doing I stuffed them 
under my coat. And then the other kids came in, and I 
was afraid to put them back.” She swallowed. “What 
made me do it?” she asked desperately. “It wasn’t any¬ 
thing I wanted.” 

“Gosh, I wouldn’t know,” said the boy. “It doesn’t 
make sense." 

“What’s wrong with me, Johnny?” she asked. “I don t 
want to be like this. What can I do to be different?” 

“Why not start in by making up your mind not to tell 
anything that isn’t true? Not even to yourself?” 

“I could try,” she said. “Every time I feel like telling 
a story I could say to myself *you promised Johnny’. I 
think that way I could do it.” 

“Well, just so you do it,” he said. “You’d be a lot 
better off.” 

The sun was sinking below the rim of the hiHs and the 
sky was streaked with crimson. 

“I love the sunset,” Loris said dreamily. “I’m ^ad we 
could see this one together. Every time the sun sets now 
I can remember this, and I’ll think maybe you’re watching 
too. And I'm glad you told me about your father. I 
want to know everything about you. Were things better 
for you after he died?” 

His face clouded. “No.” 

“But you still had your mother.” 

“No, I didn’t. Because after he died she just wasn’t 
there. She closed the restaurant and sat around staring 
out the window as if she were looking for something. 
Some days she wouldn’t even wash or comb her hair. 
And we didn’t have any money. I got some odd jobs but 
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you know they don’t pay a kid anything. Finally her sister 
came on from Vermont and took her back there." 

"Didn’t you go too?” 

“No. My mother didn’t want me. She couldn’t bear 
the sight of me after he went She knew I hated him and 
it made her hate me.” 

“Poor Johnny,” Loris said softly. 

“I got a Job on a ranch for board and keep. That’s 
when I got Shep. One of the men gave him to me when 
he was |ust a little pup you could hold in one hand. I 
raised him myself. He was with me all the time. Gee, 
he never knew he was a dog. He thought he was a person." 

“Is that where it happened? When you shot the man?” 

He nodded. 

There was silence for a space, then Loris spoke. 

“What do you want to be when you’re a man?” 

“Alive," said the boy with meaning. “And free.” 

“Do you think you’ll write books?" 

“Gosh, no. I haven’t got any fancy ideas.” 

“m bet you could if you wanted to.” 

He laughed. “Not me. If you want a book written 
you’ll have to do it yourself. You’re the one who has the 
imagination.” 

She was off at once on a flight of fancy. “Do you 
think I could, Johnny?” 

He brought her back to earth. “No, I don’t,” he said. 

She sighed. “I suppose not,” she admitted. 

The sun sank out of sight. A chill breeze came up from 
the creek. Johnny got to his feet, held a hand out to 
Loris. “First call for dinner,” he said. 

They went back to the cabin and Johnny put the covers 
over the windows before he lit the lamp. He built a fire 
in the stove and when it glowed a friendly red he cooked 
the trout in some of Anton’s olive oil. They tasted won¬ 
derful. 

The little shack rang with their gay voices. They even 
tried a sip of Anton’s wine, but it was too sour for them. 

“Gee,” said Loris with a wry face. “I’d hate to be a 
wino and have to drink that stuff.” 

When dinner was cleared away, Loris stretched out on 
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the bed on the green comforter, staring dreamily at the 
circle of lamplight on the ceiling. In her yellow dress, 
with her bright hair and lucent skin she seemed to light 
up the dim interior like a second lamp. 

“How old are you, Johnny?^ she asked. 

“Seventeen.” 

“You know a lot for seventeen.” 

“I learned the hard way.” 

“I learned the hard way, too. But I don’t know much.” 

“Yes you do. It just hasn’t jelled yet,” 

“Do you like me, Johnny?” 

“You’re darned right I like you.” 

She turned over on her side to face him, “I’m glad you 
like me,” she said. “I wish you loved me,” 

“Aw, you’re too young to think about love.” 

“No Fm not. I think about it a lot.” 

“Well you shouldn’t,” he said disapprovingly. “It isn’t 
good for you.” 

“Yes it is, too. Nights when I’m alone I think about 
love and I feel like a sapling in the spring. I run my 
hands through my hair and it’s like leaves and my arms 
are the branches and I stretch them up above my head 
and I can feel the breeze blowing through them. And 
it’s just as if the sap were rising and rising in me until I 
feel so full that I could burst.” 

Johnny’s heartbeats quickened curiously, “Don’t talk 
like that,” he said sharply, 

“You know,” she went on, “if I ever die and come back 
to earth I want to be a tree. Once I fell in love with an 
alder.” 

“Now you’re just talking silly,” said Johnny. 

“No, it’s the truth. It was one time in the summer, I 
took off my clothes and 1 climbed up and straddled a 
big branch and the leaves brushed against my bare skin 
and sent funny little shivers all over me. And I leaned 
down and kissed the bark.” 

“That’s crazy 1” 

She gave a throaty little laugh. “I must have looked 
funny up there without any clothes on.” She turned her 
large questioning eyes on him, eyes that glowed strangely 
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under drooping lids. “Would you like to see me that way, 
Johnny? Would you?” 

“I have,” he said in a barely audible whisper, “The 
first time I ever saw you, you were standing in front of 
the mirror and you didn’t have anything on. You had a 
lamp in your band and your hair was so bright and your 
skin was like satin. I stood out there in the dark and the 
cold rain coming down, but there in that window where 
you stood I could see a golden light like sununer sunshine, 
and I could hear a million birds singing even though 
you didn’t make a sound,” 

“And I didn't even know you were there,” she said 
with wonder. “Seems as if I should have known, doesn’t 
it? What did you do?” 

“I turned away and it was night again, and cold and 
scary.” 

He could see her breasts rise and fall with her quick 
breathing. 

“You know what?” she said. “I think you love me too. 
Only you’re afraid.” 

“You’re dam right I’m afraid. I haven’t gone completely 
out of my head,” 

“Don’t be afraid, Johnny. I’m not.” She stretched a 
pleading hand to him. “Come here. Close to me.” 

“No.” 

“Please?” 

“No.” His knuckles were white where they clutched 
his chair. 

She gave a long shuddering sigh. “I don’t want you to 
do anything bad, I just want you to hold my hand, to 
kiss me. Don’t you want to kiss me, Johnny?” 

“Whether I want to or not,” he said hoarsely, “I’m 
not going to.” 

“What harm is there in that?” 

“Stop it!” he cried. “That’s no way for a girl to act.” 
He got to his feet and started for the door. 

“Where are you going?” she asked in alarm. 

“I’m going out and get some fresh air,” he said. 

He stood for a moment before the cabin in the moonlit 
stillness. Fifi gave a tentative bleat in her shed but he 
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didn’t hear her* He breathed deeply, trying with this 
draught of cold air to quench the hot desire that shook 
him. Why—but he had never dreamed it would be like 
this. He recalled things he had heard from older, more 
precocious boys, whispered furtively behind woodsheds 
and in school toilets, obscene hints and erotic phrases, 
spoken with leers and knowing snickers. Things that bore 
no slightest relation to this breathtaking wonder, this 
nerve-tingling wave of feeling that surged through him. 

He walked out into the clearing and the moonlight 
fell thick and silver on his upturned face. He wished the 
night were not so calm and beautiful, that it would stora, 
so that the rain could extinguish this fever and the wind 
blow his brain clear. 

Loris. He said the name out loud, savoring its liquid 
music. Loris, so young and sweet—and so dangerous. 
They made a fine combination: a boy wanted for murder 
and a girl fourteen years old. 

But he wasn’t having any. He was going back in there 
and sending her right straight home* 

He flung open the door of the cabin, resolute, deter¬ 
mined. But when he stepped inside he stopped, frozen in 
immobility. 

On a chair was a little heap of clothes, and on the bed 
Loris lay unashamed, her hair gleaming gold on the 
pillow, her mouth half-open, her eyes languorous and 
softly glowing. 

He took one dragging step towards her, and then 
another* He moved stiffly, automatically, as though pro¬ 
pelled by something outside of himself. 

She reached her arms out to him and suddenly, with a 
muffled cry, he was beside her, kissing her eyes, her 
lips, with wild, clinging kisses. Then, hesitantly, her lips 
parted and her tongue touched his. Instantly both of them 
jerked as though a powerful electric current had shot 
through them, they gave a simultaneous, whimpering gasp 
and their arms tightened reflexively around each other. 
Straining desperately together, they kissed until they were 
breathless. At last Johnny’s lips moved instinctively to 
her throat and then, with increasing excitement, to her 
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swelling, golden breasts. As his lips touched, she gasped 
again, and her body arched sharply in automatic reflex, 
lifting her back momentarily from the bed. Her lower lip 
clamped hard between her teeth, eyes shut tightly, she 
clutched his head to her breast, moaning faintly as Ms 
caresses grew more demanding. 

Then, without opening her eyes, Loris took her hands 
from Johnny’s hair. He raised his head. Panting, they 
looked at each other out of lost eyes, and Johnny slowly 
put his hands over hers. Finally, he lowered his head again, 
stretched beside her on the bed. Instantly their bodies 
were entwined tightly in a straining, entangling embrace. 
After a few moments, Loris whispered in Johnny’s ear; 
“Turn off the lamp,’’ He reached up, and the darkness 
enfolded them. 

Then the bed seemed to move out from under Johnny, 
and it was as though he were back in the truck, rusMng 
down a mountain road, faster and faster and pitching and 
bucking more and more wildly, the wind whistling and 
roaring through the canvas. The roaring in his ears rose 
to unbearable crescendo. Suddenly it was as though the 
truck plunged into a whirlpool, spinning round and round, 
faster and faster until the whole world seemed to explode 
into a pinwheel of dazzling colors. At the same moment 
he heard a sharp, ecstatic cry, and he stifled it with his 
lips. At last the colors faded, the swirling waters seemed 
to subside and he opened his eyes* He realized that he was 
lying next to Loris, in the darkness of Anton’s shack* 
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THEY lay silent, spent and breathless. 

Loris was the first to speak. “It was lovely," she 
whispered. 

“You’re lovely," Johnny breathed, “Lovely and sweet 
and beautiful.” He rose on one elbow to look at her. 
Her bright hair was like a golden mist about her face. Her 
eyes were very green in the lamplight and there were 
faint purple shadows under them. He leaned and kissed 
her in the hollow of her neck. 

“I’ve wondered a lot what it would be like,” she said. 
“But I never dreamed of anything like this. You’U never 
forget me now, will you?” 

“No, ru never forget you,” he said unsteadily. 

He reached down for the blanket rolled up at the foot 
of the bed, and threw it over her. “There, now you’re 
as cozy as a worm in an apple.” 

She smiled at him, then sobered. “Johnny, tell me some¬ 
thing. Was I the first?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“You were the first with me, too.” 

He laughed. “I should hope so, at fourteen!” Suddenly 
he sat bolt upright, as though his own words had awakened 
him to the enormity of what had happened. “I’ve done a 
terrible thing to you, Loris,” he said in dismay. 

“Don’t say that. It was what I wanted.” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying. They put people 
in jail for what I did toni^t. A fourteen-year-old—why, 
that’s rape. It’s a crime.” 

“Rape? When I wanted it to happen?” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. Don’t you see, 
honey, we’re too young. We’re not supposed to feel like 
this. We're only supposed to do and say and feel what they 
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tell us. Ifs as if we were inside a glass wall looking 
through. Outside the wall people live and make love and 
do as they please. But we"re shut in. We can see through 
the glass, but we can’t get through it* They won’t let us*” 

“But we did get through. In spite of them.” 

He shook his head. “Don’t ever think it. Could we get 
married, at our age? You know we couldn’t. And so what’s 
natural and legal for grown-up people is a crime when we 
do it. You know what would happen if we got found 
out” 

“But nobody needs to know about us. Nobody but just 
us.” 


“How long do you suppose we’d get away with that? 
And even if we did, what if^—if you should have a baby?” 

Her eyes grew round. “Will I have a baby, Johnny?” 
dbn’t think so. Not at your age, the first time. But 
I you might, if we kept on.” 

/i,p“I^wouldn’t care. Fd love it” 

! 11 ^Yieih, that’d be swell. And just about the time you’d 
be having it, they’d be shoving me into the gas chamber. 
No, Loris, the only thing I can do now, the best thing 
for both of us, is—weU, just clear out.” 

“Leave me?” She sat up and pressed a hand to her 
breast. “Leave me? After this?” 

“What else can I do?” he cried brokenly, 

‘But Johnny, don’t you—don’t you love me?” 

“Love you?” He gave a short harsh laugh. “Of course 
I love you. And you love me. And what does that get 
us? If we’re found out it would be an institution for you, 
and for me—why, even if by a miracle I had a chance 
to beat the murder rap, once this thing came to light 
I wouldn’t have a prayer. Any jury in the world would 
throw the book at me.” 

“Couldn’t you stay,” she pleaded, “if we just saw each 
other once in a while? If we didn’t make love any more?” 

“Not make love? After tonight? You know we couldn’t 
stick to that” 

“No, I suppose not,” she admitted, 

“Look, darling,” he said softly, “You get your clothes 
on and go home,” 
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*T can't go home tonight,” she said uneasily. 

“What do you mean, you can’t go home?” 

She wouldn’t meet his glance, “I told Mom when she 
left I was going to spend the night with Edna Gaines,” she 
said in a small voice. 

He looked down at her accusingly. “You mean you 
planned this? That it didn’t just happen?” 

“Don’t be mad at me,” she begged. “I just thou^t 
maybe you wouldn’t leave me if—if we—” Her voice 
died away. 

He sat there looking at her, perplexed and troubled. 
“I’m sorry it was that way,” he said at length. “It sort of 
spoils things,” 

She reached for his hand and clung to it. “Don’t say 
that!” she cried, her eyes brimming with tears. “It was 
just that I wanted to belong to you, Johnny, I wanted 
something between us that would bring you back to me, 
if you left. It wasn’t anything bad 1 wanted, just some¬ 
thing—oh, I can’t explain if you don’t understand,” 

He took her face in his hands, looking deep into her 
pleading eyes, “I understand, Loris, At least I think 1 do. 
But it was a foolish thing to do, because now I have to go. 

“When?” 

“Now. This minute.” 

“Couldn’t you stay with me tonight? Can’t we have 
just this one night together?” 

“No,” he said through stiff lips. “If I stayed tonight 
I’d never go. Never in this world.” 

He bent and kissed her, hard, and a tear fell on her face 
and rolled down her neck onto the pillow, “Good-bye, 
Loris,” he whispered. 

“It isn’t for good, is it?” she asked piteously. “You’ll 
come back?” 

“if I live m come back. Don’t ever doubt that.” 

He stood up, blinking, looking down at her as though 
he wanted to commit to memory each feature of the 
wistful heart-shaped face upturned to his. Then, he turned 
and walked to the door. He paused with his hand on the 
latch, “Slop by and tell Anton 1 had to leave, you? I 
don’t want him to think 1 just ran out on him.” 
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will/’ she promised. 

“And lock the door after me. Don’t forget.” 

“Goodbye, Johnny/’ she said forlornly. 

But he was already gone. 

Loris lay for a space watching the door, as though by 
sheer wishing she could bring him back. 

But the door remained blank and immovable. Minute 
succeeded minute, but there was no sound save the 
murmur of the creek waters, no movement but the wavering 
light of the lamp reflected on the ceiling. 

She turned on her face and sobbed in the unutterable 
anguish of bereavement. But gradually her tears subsided. 
He would come back. Hadn’t he promised? And meantime 
she could live again the lovely moment of their consumma¬ 
tion. 

She stretched out on her back and threw off the blanket. 
Her hands slid over her firm young body feeling with a 
sort of wonder the swell of her breasts, the soft smoothness 
of her thighs. Her eyes glistened, still dewy with tears, 
half-closed in sensuous remembrance. Her lips parted 
in a dreamy smUe, and she stretched her arms above her 
head with a new and thrilling feeling of completion. 

Then, with a little fluttering sigh, she drew up the 
blanket and closed her eyes. In a moment she was asleep, 
her breathing soft and regular. 

Her awakening was sudden and violent. A rough hand 
jerked her rudely to a sitting posture and her father’s 
outraged voice filled the cabin. 

“You lousy slut! You damn degenerate little bitch! 
Where’s your half-wit lover, huh? Where is he?” With 
each sentence the man shook her viciously and ended with 
a cuff on the side of her head that made her ears ring 
sickeningly. 

She shrank away from him, too startled and shocked 
for coherent thought. 

“Come on, answer me! Where is he?” 

She dodged another blow. “There’s no one here but me,” 
she stammered. *Tm all alone/’ 

“I knew where to find you all right. I knew God-damn 
well the Gaineses wouldn’t have you in their bouse! I 
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told your mother long ago what yon were up to, you filthy 
He seemed to have run out of words, for he didn’t 
complete the sentence. Instead, he took hold of her arm 
and pulled her out of bed, flinging her across the room 
with a force that landed her, bruised and shaken, against 
the opposite wall A picture of Shirley Temple, loosened 
by the impact, fluttered to the floor, 

Loris crouched against the wall, holding an arm over 
her face to ward off further attack, her slim naked body 
cowering in abject terror. Her father came and stood over 
her threateningly. “You better tell me where he is,” he 
shouted, “or 111 lay you out so cold you’ll never come to!” 

“1 don’t know,” she cried. “No one’s been here! No one 
but me. Please don’t hit me!” 

Loris’ mother appeared in the doorway. She ran to 
Mercer and took hold of his arm. “If you want to beat up 
somebody, go and find the guy,” she said. “He’s probably 
hiding outside.” 

Mercer tore out of the cabin and began combing the 
hillside in furious search for Anton. 

Mrs. Mercer yanked Loris to her feet. “Get your clothes 
on,” she said. “A fine piece you are, sneaking off with a 
nasty old pervert. Get your clothes on, Miss Bitch, and be 
quick about it.” 

She picked Loris’ garments from the chair and flung 
them at her. The girl put them on with trembling hands. 

“Honest, Mom,” she said, “Anton is away. I swear it 
I wouldn’t have anything to do with that old wino. 
Honest.” 

The women looked at her shrewdly. “Who was it then?” 

“Nobody,” 

“Oh, yeah? I suppose you just came to this old shack 
to look at the scenery*” 

“I came here to be alone,” Loris said, watching her 
mother from under veiled lids* “You and Dad always 
wake me up when you come home and bawl me out about 
something.” 

“Too bad about you,” Mrs. Mercer said unsympathetic¬ 
ally, but as though she didn’t find the story too incredible. 

l^ris was quick to note this and take advantage of it* 
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“You don*! know how sick I get of never getting a nigiift 
sleep/^ 

Her mother regarded her appraisingly. Then she 
scowled. “How’d you know the place was empty? You 
must have been hanging around here/* 

“No, I wasn’t, I Just happened to meet Anton at the 
bus stop this morning and he said he was going away for 

a few days, and would I ask Dad to keep an eye on the 
place/’ r j 

“You never said anything to your father about it,” the 
woman said suspiciously, 

“No, because I wanted to come here by myself and be 
alone, I wanted to be where no one could scold me about 
anything,” 

Mercer came charging back to the cabin, “I can’t find 
the son of a bitch,” he roared. “But FIl get him! Fll fix 
him so he won’t fool around with any other kids/* 

“Loris says he’s out of town,” the woman offereil 
“She says he sent word to you to keep an eye on the 
place,” 

“You lyin’ little bastard,” he flung at the girt and took 
a step towards her. She retreated back of her mother, 

“It could be true,” her mother said, “What would she 
want with an old scarecrow like that?” 

“Just what every other whore wants. Money, He’s been 
giving fifty cents and a dollar to all the kids in the neigh¬ 
borhood, from what I been hearing around/* 

“She could get that much from some good-looking boy,” 
said Mrs, Mercer with one of her silly giggles, 

“Well, what’s she doing here, then?” the man demanded, 
slightly less truculent, 

“She says she came here to get a night’s sleep without 
being waked up/* 

“Oh, yeah? Well if you want to believe a lot of crap 
like that, I don’t,” 

“Jesus, Frank, she*s Just a kid. And you do knock her 
around a lot when you’re swacked. You know that.” 

“I haven’t knocked her around enough from the looks 
of things,” he growled. But it was evident that he was at 
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least considering the possibility that Ms judgment had been 
hasty. 

He walked over to the bed and pulled off the blanket, 
exposing the flowered green comforter beneath it. His 
eyes fastened on it with staring intentness. He lunged at his 
wife and dragged her over beside him, “Look at that 
quilt,” he snarled, “Now what do you think of your 
fourteen-year-oid virgin?” 

Mrs, Mercer stared. “Well, at least she was a virijn 
when it happened,” she said, 

“A hell of a lot of good that does now,” Mercer roared, 

“Maybe she didn’t do it,” Mrs, Mercer said larnely, 

“I didn’t,” Loris whimpered, “It was like that when I 
came.” Her teeth were chattering and she gave a shrill 
cry as her father marched over to her. His fist shot out 
and she dropped to the floor and lay there, an inert heap, 

“Stop it, Frank,” Mrs, Mercer screamed, “You’ll kill 
her!” 

“I ought to kill her. And T ought to kill you too for 
bringing her up to be a damn little tart.” 

“Shut your big mouth,” his wife shouted at him, “You 
don’t know it was her! She’s not the only one ever slept 
in that bed!” 

“Well m damn well find out.” He stooped to pick 
Loris off the floor and flung her over his arm, her body 
dangling lifelessly, her hair hanging over her face. He 
started out the door, 

“What are you going to do with her?” His wife ran at 
his heels. 

“Fm going to take her to Clarkeson to a doctor. He’ll 
know whether she’s been tampered with,” 

The woman tried to keep step with him, “Don’t do that, 
Frank! You’re crazy. Everybody in the coimty will know!” 

He banged open the door of his car and tossed Loris in 
on the seat. When his wife tried to climb in after her, he 
gave her a vicious kick that spun her around and landed 
her, gasping, in a brush heap. Before she could pick her¬ 
self up he had sprung into the driver’s seat, stepped on the 
starter and the creaky old car went rattling down to the 
highway. 
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It was some moments before Loris regained con¬ 
sciousness. Then she moaned and stirred uneasily. 

One eye was swollen shut. Her body was bruised and 
sore and her head ached agonizingly* She managed to 
struggle up, and looked wildly about her. 

“What axe you going to do with me?^’ she asked fear* 
fully. 

“You’ll find out,” her father snapped. 

She scrunched down in her seat, sick and trembling. 

Not another word did her father speak as he raced the 
car down the highway until they drew up before a house 
on the outskirts of the town of Clarkeson. At the side of 
the house was a light in a globe that bore the lettering: 
OFFICE. 

Mercer got out of the car, slamming the door shut 
Then he flung open the door on Loris’ side. 

“Get out,” he said roughly. 

Loris shrank back on the seat “No,” she said. “I don’t 
want to.” 

The man made a grab at her and jerked her out of 
the seat. She tried to stand but her legs buckled. He 
yanked her to her feet and half dragged, half carried her to 
the side entrance. There was a sign on the door; JAMES 
AUSTIN, M. D, 

Mercer put his finger on the bell and kept it there, 

A window opened on the second floor and a woman’s 
voice called: “What do you want?” 

“I want to see the doctor,” Mercer said* 

“He’s in bed, asleep,” the voice said in a querulous 
tone. 

“Oh, yeah? Well, get h im up, I’ve brought my girl in 
from Cedar Station.” 

The window slammed shut. Mercer renewed his pressure 
on the bell. Loris leaned against the wall for support. 

In a few minutes a light was snapped on behind the 
glass-paneled door, and it was opened by a tall man with 
a pajama top tucked into his pants, “Did you want to see 
me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Mercer. “I want you to look at my 
daughter.” He gave Loris a push into the waiting room. 
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She wavered forward for a few steps and woold have 
fallen if the doctor hadn’t caught her. He picked her up 
in his arms and carried her through the hghted waiting 
room into his office. 

“Snap that switch on,*’ he said to Mercer. 

The doctor walked to the operating table in the office 
and laid Loris on it. He looked at her bruised face, 
streaked with blood and tears, and her black swollen eye, 

“My God,’^ he said, “this child’s been badiy beaten.” 

“Never mind that,” said Mercer gruffly* *1 want you to 
look at her and see if she’s been raped,” 

“Raped!” the doctor repeated. “This child?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

Loris struggled up. “No,” she cried. “It isn’t so,” She 
tried to slide off the table but the doctor held her there. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said kindly, “Nobody’s going to 
hurt you.” He was a taU spare man with graying hair and 
tired gray eyes, 

Loris clutched his hand. “Let me go,” she begged. 
“Please let me go!” 

Mercer made a gesture of impatience, “Are you gonna 
stall around all night, Doc?” he demanded. 

“If you’ll step into the waiting room,” the doctor 
suggested. 

“I’m gonna stay right here,” Mercer stated belligerently. 
Doctor Austin gazed levelly at his gross, insensitive face. 
“You want me to examine this girl?” he asked coldly, 

“For Christ’s sake, that’s what 1 brought her for, ain’t 
it?” 

“Then step out into the waiting room.’* 

For a moment Mercer hesitated, scowling at the phy¬ 
sician, Then, with a shrug, he stalked out of the room. 
The door sprang shut behind him. 

All that could be heard from the office was the murmur 
of the doctor’s voice. Then a shrill protest from Loris, 
“No! Don’t!” followed by hysterical weeping. 

It was some time before the doctor reappeared in the 
waiting room. His face was grave. 

“Well?” Mercer shot at him. 
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“The girl has had intercourse within a couple of hours 
or so,** 

“Son of a bitch, I knew it!" 

She’s had a bad shock and she’s been cruelly beateiL 
I suggest that you take her to a hospital.” 

Hospital, hell! Fin taking her to the courthouse and 
swear out a warrant,” 

“You don*t seem to understand. That child needs med¬ 
ic^ attention and quiet» You might do her a lasting injury-" 

“Lookr* Mercer thrust out his jaw, “You tend to your 
^^loring. m tend to Loris. She’s my chdcl, ain’t she?** 

“Unfortunately, yes. But even a child has some rights,” 

“Let me worry about her rights. You bring her out 
here," 

“But the girl is ill" 

*Nuts! She’s just putting on an act to get S 5 mipathy* 
If you think Fm gonna wait and give that bastard ti me 
to get away, you got another think coming," 

The doctor walked to the phone. “If you insist on her 
talking to the sheriff, FU have him come over here. Fd 
rather not have her moved just now." He took up the 
receiver, “Get me the sheriff,** he told the operator, after 
the fashion of rural subscribers, 

Mercer stood sizing up the doctor with a surly frown. 

Hello, Ed," the doctor said into the phone. “This is 
Jim Austin. Come on over ri^t away. I’ve got a rape 
case here, A fourteen-year-old girl. She ought to go to 
the hospital but her father insists on preferring charges 
first . . , Someone from Forest Hills * , , Wait a minute. 
I’ll ask him." 

He turned to Mercer, “WhaFs your name?" he asked. 

“Frank Mercer, The sheriff knows me,** 

The doctor resumed his conversation with the sheriff. 
“He says his name is Frank Mercer . . , Yes, that about 
fits him . . , Okay," 

He replaced the receiver on the stand. “The sheriff will 
be right over,’* he said. 

Doctor Austin reached in his pajama pocket for a pack¬ 
age of cigarettes and lit one with a lighter from his desk* 
He didn*t offer one to Mercer, He might have been alone 
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in the room, for all the attention he paid to his surly 
companion. 

He was on his second cigarette when a car stopped 
before the house. The headlights went out, a door slammed 
and a man came up the walk. 

The doctor rose to admit him. 

Sherifi Gates had a well-shaped head of fine, prematurely 
white hair and conspicuously blue eyes whose frosty 
gleam contrasted oddly with his genial smile and bluff, 
hearty manner. 

He shook hands warmly with the doctor. “Hello, Jim,” 
he said. “How’s your golf game?” 

“Lousy, as usual,” said Austin. “When I have the time 
to play,” 

The two men walked into the waiting room. Doctor 
Austin indicated Mercer with a careless wave of his hand. 
“That’s the man,” he said. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” the sheriff asked Mer¬ 
cer. 

“That goddamn wino, Anton they call him—he’s raped 
my girl.” Mercer looked over at the doctor. “Get her in 
here,” he said. “I want the sheriff to see her.” 

“No,” the sheriff objected, “we’ll have to wait till Net¬ 
tie Briggs gets here. She’s the probation officer. It’s against 
the law to question a girl that age without a woman officer 
present.” 

“There’s too damn much red tape in this county,” Mer¬ 
cer growled. “It’s all talk and no do.” 

“Miss Briggs will be here in a minute or two,” Sheriff 
Gates said. “I’ve already phoned her.” 

“You can give the sheriff the facts of the case,” Doctor 
Austin suggested. 

The sheriff settled himself in a chair against the wall. 
“What’s the girl’s name?” he asked. 

“Loris—Dolores Mercer.” He pronounced the name 
as though it were spelled Deloris. 

“How old is she?” 

“Fourteen.” ^ 

The sheriff turned to the physician. “You examined her?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Any signs of violence?" 

“The child has been badly beaten. That could have 
happened before or after the act,” the doctor said with 
a meaningful glance at Mercer. 

“How about that?" the sheriff asked Loris’ father. 

Mercer got up from his chair and scowled down at the 
officer. “What the hell has that got to do with it? I’m 
charging a man with rape of a minor girl. You birds gonna 
sit around here chewing the fat all night or are you gnnna 
go after the bastard that did it?" 

“I’m going to be damn sure he did do it before I go 
after him,” the sheriff said. “These things can have a hell 
of a kickback. Does the girl accuse him ?” 

“For Christ sake, I found her in his shack, in bed, 
without a stitch on her. What more do you want?" 

“Was he in bed with her?” 

“No. He must have heard me coming and beat it." 

“Anybody else live there?” 

“No. Nobody.” 

“What does the prl say?” 

“Hell, what would she say? She denies everything. But 
the doctor here knows she’s been , . . Oh, if you have any 
doubts about it go out there and take a look at the bed¬ 
covers.” 

“Even so—” 

The doorbell sounded a shrill summons. 

“That’s Miss Briggs now,” said Doctor Austin, and 
went to the door. “Hello, Nettie,” they heard him say with 
a warmth that had been missing in his greeting to the 
sheriff. “Sorry to get you up at this time o’ night.” 

“That’s all right,” a deep, musical voice replied. “It’s 
my job, you know.” 

The woman who stepped into the room was of rather 
more than middle age, with a pompadour in the latest 
mode and a raglan coat thrown carelessly over her shoul¬ 
ders. Not that this fashionable effect was of her own 
seeking, for ever since Nettie Briggs had graduated from 
the local high school she had worn a pompadour and 
raglan sleeves. Now the styles had caught up with her, 
or vice versa, and she was in the somewhat bewildering 
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position of having changed from a discontinned model 
to the peak of smartness without effort or intent. 

TruCj the encroaching years had sprinkled the auburn 
hair with gray until now it had a pinkish cast, and wrinkles 
had gathered at die comers of her eyes and mouth. But 
the keen gray eyes were as alert and friendly as ever* 

She had been probation officer of Larsen County from 
the inception of that office. And she bad the assurance 
and competence of a public official who can really do a 
job because she is under no political pressure. 

She wasted no time on formalities. “Where s the girl? 

“She’s back in the office/’ said Doctor Austin. 

“Bring her in,*’ said the sheriff. 


Loris lay on the operating table in an agony of shame. 
The indignity and humiliation of the doctor s examination, 
coming so soon after her moment of rapture, left her with 
a feeling of outrage, of desecration. But over and above 
all else was the fear that Johnny might somehow meet with 
disaster through some chance word or ill-advised admis¬ 
sion on her part. 

When Nettie Briggs came to take her into the waiting 
room Loris looked up at her with the fixed stare of a 
mesmerized bird. 

“I’m Miss Briggs,” the probation officer said. My 
business is to see that young people like you get a squ^e 
deal. You have nothing to fear. Just answer the sherm s 
questions truthfully. Will you do that?” 

“Yes,” Loris lied. 

Miss Briggs helped her to her feet and put a supporting 
arm around her. “You’U be all right.” she said encour¬ 
agingly, and led tiae girl into the room where the men were 
waiting. 

Three pairs of eyes turned on Loris. She faltered and 
tried to draw back, but the woman urged her on. She 
walked with lagging steps and hung her head so that her 
bright hair covered her face. 

Miss Briggs led her to the couch and propped some 
pillows at her back, then took her place beside the girl. 
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sat there, pathetic and helpless and very vulner- 

your name Dolores Mercer?” the sheriff asked. 
inaudLl?' 


Gates. “Nobody’s going to hurt you.” 

les, she repeated, 

Anton attacked you. Is that 

“No.’’ 


“Who did, then?” 
No answer. 


you^Sghtr’*°*^^’’ 

“Nobody.” 


''O'ce grew sharper. “You’re wasting our 
time, ■^e doctor’s examined you, and he can’t be mis¬ 
taken. Now you tell us who it was.” 

No amwer. She just sat there, looking down at her 
hands clasped tightly in her lap. 

Mercer sprang to his feet "Speak up, you little tramp, 
or you 11 wish—" - 


Dwtor Austin seized his arm. “Sit down, Mercer. The 
sheriff will attend to this without any assistance from you.” 

Mercer looked at him with blazing hatred. “What the 
hell have you got to do with this, you lousy pill-peddler?” 
he shouted. 


Gates walked over to Mercer. “Sit down,” he said per- 
emptorily, 

TTie man glared at him, but he sat down* 

Now, Dolores,” Sheriff Gates resumed in a business¬ 
like tone, ‘you’ll have to be more cooperative. A crime 
has been committed and we’re determined to find out 
who’s responsible. There’s no reason for you to be afraid 
—you’ll have the full protection of the law. Has anyone 
threatened you with reprisals if you talk?” 

“No,” she replied. 

“Yoirve been pretty badly beaten up* Who did that?” 

She cast a swift, apprehensive glance at her father. The 
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sheriff didn’t miss it. “Was it your father?” he asked 
quickly. 

She sat mute. „, . „ ^ * 

Mercer jumped up again. “So I did it. So what? What 
would you do if you found your daughter’d been out 

whoring?” . _ . . 

Nettie Briggs spoke up for the first tune. I d search 
my soul to find out how I’d failed in my duty as a ta her. 
“Oh, yeah?” Mercer said contemptuously. Well that 

ain’t the way I do things.” , t • . 

“That’s obvious,” said Miss Bnggs. She took Lons 
lifeless hand in hers and said in her soft husky voice: “No 
one has the right to abuse you. You may speak freely 
without fear of the consequences. Now tell me, was mis 
man Anton in the cabin at the time you went there? 


“No.” 

“What were you doing there?” . t. 4 

In a barely audible voice Loris repeated what she had 
told her mother. When she had finished her larne and 
halting story she braced herself for what was coming. 

“You say you went to the shack alone. Did you expect 
to meet someone there?” 

The girl cleared her throat. “No,” she said. 

“But someone did come,” Nettie Briggs prompted her. 

Loris remained silent, her hands working nervously. 

“Who was it?” The sheriff taking over again. 

She had to answer something. ‘‘A man/’ she said 


vaguely. 

‘‘Who was he?” 

“I don’t know. I never saw him before. 

“What were you doing %vhen he came?” 

“I was asleep in the bed.” 

“You’re sure it wasn’t Anton?” 

“No, it wasn’t him,” 

“What did this man look like?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t remember,” 

“But you must know what he looked like.” 

“I don’t remember.” She looked over at Miss Bnggs 
imploringly. “Please, please let me go. I won’t bother any- 
body. rU go away somewhere—” Her voice rose hyster- 
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ically ‘I can’t stand this! My head hurts! I don’t Jmow 
what I m talking about. Let me go!" She threw herself 
faw downward on the Much and shook with tearing sobs. 

I told you she was in no condition to be questioned/’ 
the doctor said indignantly. "She’s suffering from shock 
She should go to a hospital and get proper attention before 
sne s subjected to an inquisition like this/’ 

, “For Christ s^e, it’s got to be Anton,” Mercer erupted, 
hi ^h k’° passes at every kid that goes near 


“Then how come nobody’s ever made a complaint 

about hjm?” Gates demanded. 

“Two or three people have spoken to the constable. 
I did myself. But he keeps saying the guy is harmless. 

uuess he 11 sing another tune now/’ 

“It could be some young wolf around here,” the sheriff 
su^ested. Kids are pretty precocious nowadays.” 

What about those boys that escaped from that out- 
of-state reform school? Did they ever catch them?” asked 
Doctor Austin. 


By God, you may have something there,” die sheriff 
said. It won’t do any hann to comb the woods, on a big 
Everybody’ll turn out in a case Uke this. 
We 11 have all the deputies we need/’ 

Eons in a panic. “I’ll tell you who it was 
She was shaking like a willow in the wind, Johnny 
was in those woods, making his way to safety. She had 
to stop them, no matter what. 

before her, his cold eyes boring into her. 

Who was It?” 


“It was—” Her teeth were chattering so she couldn’t 
form the words. 


Her father bent over her, ugly, menacing. Her eyes 
clung to his in a perfect fascination of horror. “It was 
Anton,” he said, “wasn’t it?” 

She was at the end of her strength. Anything—anything 

to keep them off Johnny! 

^ Mercer seized her by the shoulder and forced her up. 
It was Anton,” he repeated. “Tell them!” 

She nodded her head. Then, overcome with the enor- 
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mity of what she had done, she buried her face in her 
hands. 

“You see?** Mercer said triumphantly. “What’d I tell 
you?*’ 

Sheriff Gates walked to the phone and gave a number. 
“Hello, Ben?” he said into the receiver. “Phone the 
constable at Forest Hills and find out the name of that 
old wino out there they call Anton. I*ni coming over to 
draw up a warrant for him. . . . Yeah, rape. . . . Get 
Canale to come over to the court house and we’ll go out 
there and pick him up.” 

Mercer drew Loris roughly to her feet. “Come on/’ he 
said. 

Nettie Briggs sprang up and put a protecting arm 
around the girl’s shoulder. “Loris is not going with you/’ 
she said. “I’m taking her to the hospital.” 

“Like hell you are!” Mercer was beside himself with 
rage. “You mind your own goddamn business, you old 
clucking hen.” 

“Ed,” said Miss Briggs to the sheriff in a businesslike 
tone, “I want to arrest this man for cruelty to a minor.” 

The sheriff gave her a look of annoyance. “Look, Net¬ 
tie, let’s do one thing at a time/’ he said impatiently. 
“Can’t you wait till I get this affair cleaned up?” 

“No,” she said. “I consider this of vastly greater im¬ 
portance. Either I take this child to the hospital with 
her father’s consent, or TW have him locked up.” 

“You can’t do that,” Mercer roared, 

“Oh, but she can/’ the sheriff told him. “And don’t 
think she won’t. You’d better let her have her own way.” 

Mercer restrained himself with an effort. “All right/’ 
he snapped. “Take her. The main thing is to get the man,” 
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JOHNNY made the last lap of his journey to Qarkesoti 
on the back of a lumber truck* He was careful to leap 
off before they entered the town. 

Fmding Jennie Mancuso’s address was going to be a 
ticklish business. He slunk along the streets with his hat 
pulled down and his coat collar turned up. He was thank¬ 
ful that the neighborhood was dimly lighted. 

He would have to inquire his way of someone, that 
was certain. He couldn’t ramble over the whole town 
looking at street signs. 

A couple passed him but he sized them up and let 
them go by. He almost stopped a whistling boy and 
then changed his mind. Finally he edged over to a pinch- 
faced old man shambling along the pavement. 

“Can you tell me where Fll find Leland Way?” he 
asked. 

The old gaffer stopped and cupped his ear with his 
hand. “What’s that?” he said. 

‘T’m looking for an address on Leland Way. Bo you 
know where it is?” 

“Leland Way?” The man gave a high cackling laugh. 
“I ought to know. I been there often enough. Just walk 
up two blocks and turn left. Cross the bridge and turn 
right up the alley. That’s Leland Way.” 

Johnny thanked him and went on. He was glad he 
hadn’t far to walk. Two days ploughing through the woods 
without food hadn’t given him any great desire for 
further exercise. 

He found the alley without difficulty. Number 16 was 
a square frame building with a lighted vestibule and 
tightly drawn window shades. There were a couple of cars 
parked before the entrance, 
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He walked around to the back of the house, stood his 
gun in the service porch and knocked on the door. 

It was opened by a stout colored woman in a black 
uniform with a white apron. “What you sneakin’ in the 
back way for?” she asked with a friendly grin. 

‘Tm looking for a girl named Jennie Mancuso,” he 
said. 

“You better come on in,” she said. 

He walked into a large kitchen with a huge refrigerator 
and several cases of beer stacked in one comer. 

“Now who you wants to see?” the woman asked him. 

“Jennie Mancuso. She works here.” 

“I dunno nobody by that name. You sure you got the 
right place?” 

“This is 16 Leland Way, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah, but I dunno no Jennie.” She must have read 
the distress in his eyes, for she added encoura^gly: “Tell 
you what I do. I go ask the Madam.” 

“If you would,” Johnny said thankfully. 

The woman disappeared through the swinging door. In 
a few moments she was back. She was smiling broadly. 

“Sure she’s here. I didn’t know her by that name. 
Mostly they calls her Petty.” 

“Can I see her?” 

“She’s busy just now. But she’ll be down direcldy. 
Here,” she pulled a chair out from the table. “Rest your¬ 
self till she git here,” 

Johnny sank gratefully down. The woman eyed him 
searchin^y. “You looks mighty peaked,” she said. 

“I’m tired,” the boy confessed 

“You sure looks it.” 

The swinging door billowed open and a deep-bosomed 
woman in a blue-sequined formal swept into the kitchen. 
She had synthetic blonde hair elaborately arranged, and 
she bristled all over with jewelry, including a series of 
bracelets that covered her left arm from wrist to elbow. 
She looked sharply at Johnny from hashing black eyes, 
heavily mascaraed. 

“You looking for Jennie Mancuso?” 

Johnny scrambled to his feet. “Yes,” he said. 
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“What do you want to see her about?" 

“I’m a friend of her brother’s. He told me to look her 
up.” 

“Oh," said the woman. She surveyed him doubtfully 
for a moment, then said; “Okay, I’ll send her in as soon 
as she comes down.” She started out of the room but 
paused at the door to address the maid. 

“Celie, you got plenty of beer on ice?” 

“Sure have,” said Celie amiably. 

“Well see that you keep the refrigerator full. I don’t 
want to run out like I did last night.” The door swung 
to behind her. 

Johnny dropped into his chair again. Celie leaned on 
the table. “You look bad,” she said. “Could be you’re 
hungry.” 

The boy smiled unconvincingly, “I’m all right,” he said. 

Celie walked to the refrigerator and came back with 
a covered platter. “You like cawn beef and cabbage?” 

He eyed the plate greedily. “You bet,” he said. 

She turned the food into a saucepan and heated it on 
the stove. Then she set a heaping plate before him. “I 
know boys,” she said. “They can always eat." She brought 
him bread and butter and a glass of nuik. “Go to it, 
Buster.” 

Nothing had ever tasted so good to him. “You cook 
this?” he asked. 

“Me an’ nobody else.” 

“You’re a swell cook.” 

“Boy,” she said complacently, “that’s one thing I ain’t 
nothin’ else but." 

Johnny was afraid Jennie might come before he’d 
finished and he’d have to leave bis meal, but he cleaned 
up the last morsel and drained the last drop of milk and 
still no sign of her, 

Celie cleared away the dishes. “Wisht Fd a knowed 
you was cornin’,” she said. “I’d a saved a piece of pie for 
you. They ain’t a snitch left.” 

“I’ve had plenty,” said Johnny. “Thanks a lot.” 

“You’re sure welcome.” 
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‘What does Jennie do here, wait on table? Take care 
of the rooms?” 

The brown woman looked at him in astonishment* 
“You mean Petty? Lawd, she ainT do nothing like that/’ 

“What does she do then?” 

“Same as the rest of the gals* They toils not, neither 
does they spin/’ Her white teeth showed in a wide smile* 
“What kind of place you think this is?” 

“Why, it’s a boarding house, isn’t it?” 

She put her hands on her broad hips and her brown 
face crinkled with laughter* “Lawd love a duck, boy, this 
here’s not that kind of house*” 

Johnny’s jaw fell. He looked up at the woman in con¬ 
sternation and pushed his chair back* “I don’t believe 
m wait,” he stammered and got to his feet* 

Celie’s eyes were filled with amusement “You ain’t 
scared, is you?” she mocked. 

“No, I just think I better—” 

The swinging door was flung open and a girl’s husky 
voice asked: “Who wants to see me?” 

She was a small, lively girl with flaming red hair of 
doubtful authenticity. She wore a filmy black negligee 
over black chiffon scanties and bra* Her slanted hazel 
eyes were a little too sharp and too far apart, her mouth 
a little too full-lipped, her bosom a little too low and her 
feet, m high-heeled satin mules, a little too broad. She 
had too much briUiantine on her hair, too much make-up 
on her face and too much animation in her smile. But 
underneath all this was an air of easy good nature that 
was, on the whole, rather engaging* 

She looked at Johnny questioningly. “I don’t know you, 
do I?” she asked* 

To his annoyance, he felt a warm flush suffuse his 
face. “I—Ben told me—that is, Ben, Ben Mancuso, he’s 
a friend of mine—” 

Her smile faded abruptly* “Oh,” she said, “you’re 
from Ben,” Instinctively she wrapped the negligee closer 
around her* Her manner lost its assurance. She didn’t 
seem to know what to say next and they stared at each 
other in silence, equally awkward and confused. 
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The girl was the first to recover, ‘‘Well, since you’re 
here/* she said with a little uneasy laugh. 

But Johnny cut m on her. “You’re busy,’’ be said 
quickly. “I won’t keep you. I’ll just run along.” 

“No,” she said, “I want to talk to you first* Wait here, 
m go see that we’re not disturbed.” She started out the 
door and called back over her shoulder, “Celie, see that 
be doesn’t leave till I get back,” 

The minute she left the room Johnny made a dash for 
the back door. “I don’t believe TU wait,” he said. 

But Celie blocked the exit. “Now don’t you go and 
run out on Miss Petty,” she said. “She’s worried you 
gonna tell her brother on her.” 

“I wouldn’t do that,” he said, trying to pass her, “But 
1 got to see a man uptown.” 

She gave him a good-natured shove. “What you afeared 
of, a big boy like you?” She smiled knowingly at him, 
‘*Miss Petty ain’t gonna bite you. She’s a real nice girL 
She’s real popular with the gentlemen,” 

The girl reappeared at the swinging door. “Come on,” 
she said to Johnny, “let’s go on up to my room where 
we can talk.” 

He hesitated a moment, then followed her out of the 
kitchen. 

She led him up a narrow stairway and through a hall 
with closed doors on either side, to the front of the 
building, “Pve got the best room in the house,” she said 
proudly. “Rozanne let me have it done just the way I 
wanted it,” 

Johnny stepped in and gasped. 

It was a large room with black walls serving as back¬ 
ground for dozens of framed pictures of pin-up girls. 
There was an oversized bed with a yellow cover and a 
green rayon pouffe, and a huge mirror had been fastened 
to the ceiling above it. The furniture was yellow lacquer, 
the carpet black with a white fur rug beside the bed worn 
to a ratty fuzz. Scattered around everywhere were dolls, 
dolls of every size and material, all with red hair and 
dressed in black chiffon lingerie. The room was close 
and airless and smelled of talcum and musky perfume. 
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Jennie brushed a couple of dolls off a sway-backed 
chair. “Sit down,” she invited. She perched on the bed 
and reached over to the night stand for cigarettes and a 
lighter. “Have one?" she asked Johnny, 

“No, thanks." 

She lit one for herself and took a deep puff. Then 
she said: “You know what kind of a house this is?” 

“Yes.” 

She looked at him belligerently. “It^s easy enough for 
a boy,” she said, “You can always fit in somewhere. But 
for a girl like me—” 

Johnny made no comment. 

“I worked in factories and places for a while," she 
said. “But when you're alone in the world, and Ben doing 
time and all—” Her voice trailed off. Suddenly she lifted 
her chin and spoke quickly in a hard, brittle voice, “So 
I'm a whore. So what? If I like it, what's it to anybody 
else? I do all right.” 

“Sure,” said Johnny. 

“Only," she bit her lip, “Fd just as soon Ben didn't 
know. He thinks Pm working in a boarding house," 

“FU never tell him different,” the boy assured her. 

“Because I don't expect to stay in this business all my 

life." 

“Of course not," 

“Well,” she said with a shrug, “let's forget it What 
did Ben send you for? Anything special?” 

Johnny didn't know whether to confide in her or not- 
But what else could he do? “Fm on the lam,” he said. 
“I made a break out of Eastman with some other guys. 
Ben advised me not to stick with them. He said if I 
looked you up, you'd give me some kind of a steer.” 

“Hm,” said Jennie thoughtfully. “What have you got 
in mind?" 

“1 don't know.” 

“Can you play a guitar? I might get the madam to take 
you on here," 

“No," said Johnny hastily. 

“You're too young for a bouncer,” she said. “Are 
you wanted in ckifomia?" 
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“And how,” he said grimly. 

“Then you don’t want anything in this joint," she 
said decisively. Too many guys from the courthouse 
hang out here.” She gave the matter a moment’s thought. 
“It’ll have to be something out of town. How about the 
lumber camp?" 

“Suppose someone spotted me?” 

“ril get one of the men I know to take you out. Tell him 
you been working upstate on my uncle’s ranch and he 
just sold out.” 

‘‘But the alarm,” protested Johnny. 

“Hell, I wouldn’t worry about that. Once you get fixed 
in people’s minds as one thing, they ain’t apt to figure 
you any other way. I’ve seen it happen a lot of times. 
And out there in the woods they don’t bother too much 
about what happens anywhere else.” She laughed. “As 
long as the bars and the houses stay open, that’s all ihat 
worries them.” 

“Well,” said Johnny doubtfully, “I better chance it 
I don’t know anything else to do.” 

“I’ll get one of the loggers to fake you back with him. 
Let’s see, which one of ’era’s in town tonight? Oh yes, 
Jeff Murchison. This is his night, he’ll be in any time 
now. I’ll send word to have him come in here before he 
goes.” 

She pushed a button on the wall, and stretched out 
on the bed. 

She lay there in her transparent black lingerie, lazily 
blowing smoke rings at her reflection in the mirror over¬ 
head. Her skin, where it was untouched by makeup, had 
a faintly grayish tinge. Her legs were too short and her 
breasts overlarge and unpleasantly shapeless. She seemed 
an integral part of the garish room with its meaningless 
decor and fetid atmosphere. 

Something clutched at Johnny’s heart. Into his mind 
flashed a vision of Loris. Loris, her hair a splash of gold 
on the pillow, her glowing eyes half closed, lying bare 
and virginal and lovely in the wavering lamplight. 

A lump came into his throat, and he blinked back the 
stinging tears that rose to his eyes. To hide them, he 
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stooped and picked up one of the dolls Jennie had dropped 
on the floor by his chair. It was one of those long-legged 
ones with a simpering face and red-yam hair. 

“You like my doll?” Jennie asked* “One of my regulars 
gave her to me. He gave me this, too.” She reached over 
to the stand and picked up a French phone, “it isn’t a 
real phone, but he said I ought to have it because it suits 
me and my room.” She indicated a picture on the wall 
with a red-haired girl in black lingerie lying with a phone 
in her hand, her legs pointed skyward, “See?” She 
shrugged out of her negligee and took the same pose on 
the bed, smiling at Johnny, “I do look like her, don’t I?” 

A discreet knock at the door saved Johnny from 
answering, 

“Come in,” said Jennie. 

Celie walked in and winked at Johimy, “My, my, ain’t 
we cozy! You see, I told you not to run off.” 

“Look, Celie,” said Jennie, “you tell Rozanne I’m 
going to take tonight off instead of tomorrow, will you? 
There ain’t much of a crowd tonight, is there?” 

“No, it’s kinda quiet and that’s a fact,” 

“She won’t mind, I know. And say, tell Jeff Murchison 
when he comes, to stop in here, will you?” 

“No, ma’am, I ain’t! Miss Violet’d scratch me bald- 
headed does I do any such thing,” 

Jennie laughed, “I mean after, not before*” 

“I don’t want no part of it. Miss Petty, I gets along 
with all the gals, and I wants to stay that way,” 

“Well, tell Violet, then. You’ll do that, won’t you? Tell 
her to send him in here when he’s through, I got someone 
I want him to meet.” 

“That ru do,” Celie turned to Johnny, “How’s about it, 
young fella, shall I bring up a couple of drinks? I got 
beer, whiskey, wine, most everything,” 

Johnny’s face turned brick red, “Why, why do, I don’t 
want a drink,” he stammered, 

Celie must have noted his embarrassment for she said 
comfortingly: “That’s aH right, honey. Lots of the gentle¬ 
men don’t order nothing,” She started out of the room, 
“Don’t forget to tell Violet,” Jennie called after her. 
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“I won’t.” The colored woman went out into the hall¬ 
way, closing the door carefully behind her. 

Jennie got up off the bed, “I got liquor right here,” 
she said, “No need to pay Rozanne’s prices for that 
watered stock,” She went to the closet and came back 
with a bottle of bourbon and two glasses. “Say when,” 
she said, pouring, 

“I don’t care for any, thank you,” Johnny said. 

“Sure you do,” The girl handed him a drink. He took 
it because he didn’t know what else to do. 

Then she lifted her own, “Here’s how,” she said, and 
downed it in one gulp. 

She threw herself on the bed again, "Gee, it seems good 
to have a night offl” She noticed that Johnny still held 
his full glass in his hand, “Drink it down,” she urged* 
Tt’ll put hair on your chest” 

He drained the ^ass* 

Jennie lay relaxed on the bed, watching him with a 
speculative eye. “I don’t even know your name,” she 
said, 

“Johnny,” he told her. 

“You know, Johnny, you’re a pretty swell-looking kid, 
I bet the girls go for you in a big way,” There was no 
mistaking the gleam in her bold, slightly protuberant eyes, 

“I never bothered much with girls,” he said uncomfort¬ 
ably. 

“You ever been with a woman?” 

“Sure, lots of times,” he lied, 

“I don’t believe you. I bet you never have. You ought 
to try it, Johnny, It’s wonderful,” She stretched her arms 
above her head, arching her back and throwing her 
bosom into high relief. 

Johnny’s eyes measured' the distance to the door. She 
caught his glance and laughed mockingly, "You’re scared,” 
she said. Then she added archly: “You don’t need to be 
afraid of me, I could show you a grand time, I could 
send you right out of this world,” She rolled her eyes 
suggestively. 

He squirmed in an agony of embarrassment and revul- 
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sion. This tawdry bawd, after Lorist “I haven’t any 
money,” he mumbled. 

“I haven’t asked you for any money, have I? This is 
my night off. 1 can do as 1 please.” 

He made no answer. 

“You got to leam sometime,” she persisted. “You’re 
getting to be a big boy now. Why not leam from someone 
who knows how?" 

“Thanks just the same,” he managed to say. “Some 
other time.” 

“What’s the matter, don’t you like me?” she asked with 
a reproachful pout. 

“Sure,” he said desperately. “Only—only I have a 
sweetheart.” 

“So have I,” she said negligently. “What’s that got 
to do with it? You’ll have plenty left for her.” 

She got up from the bed and eased over beside the 
chair. “Silly!” she said, and put an arm around his neck. 
His nostrils were assailed by a musky body-smell. She 
bent to kiss him and her flaccid breast brushed his face, 
filling him with an overpowering disgust. 

He sprang to his feet, almost upsetting her, “Keep 
away from me,” he cried with loathing. 

She confronted him, red-faced and furious. Then her 
hand shot out and caught him full in the face. “Maybe 
you don’t like whores!” she said venomously. “Maybe 
that’s what’s the matter!” 

“It isn’t that,” he hastened to explain, “it’s just—” 

“Who the hell do you think you are, you dirty jailbird?” 
She was shouting now, beside herself with rage. 

“Hush!” he warned her. “Somebody’ll hear you!” 

“I want ’em to hear me,” she screamed. “I ought to 
turn you over to the cops myself, you lousy—” 

He grabbed her by the neck and clapped his hand over 
her mouth. With a knee in her stomach he pushed her 
down in the chair and held her there. “Stop that noise,” 
he said roughly. “You thi nk Tm going to let you cross me 
up?” 

She struggled violently and tried to bite his hand, 
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but he only crushed it harder against her mouth. She 
fought savagely, but she was bo match for him. 

At last, when she had worn herself out, he said: “Now 
look, you. Tm going to let you go. But if I hear one peep 
out of you, ru knock you as cold as a flounder.** 

He released her, but stood over her just in case. Her 
face bore the marks of his fingers and her lip was bleed¬ 
ing. There was no fight left in her. 

“Fm sorry,** he said, “but I had to do iV* 

“You’re a hell of a guy/* she said, wiping her lip with 
the edge of her step-in. “I try to be good to you and you 
beat me up,’* She spoke without rancor, rather with a 
grudging admiration. 

“Now get this,** he said sternly, “I came to you because 
Ben said you*d help me. I guess he doesn’t know what a 
heel you are. But there’s one thing you can depend on: 
Fm not going to let you stop me, I’m going down those 
stairs and out of this house, and if you make one sound 
Fm coming back and kill you. I got nothing to lose if 
I do. Is that clear?” 

“Yes,” she smd faintly. 

He turned on his heel and strode to the door without 
a backward glance. But before he could open it she called 
him, 

“Johnny, wait! Don’t go!” She ran to him and clutched 
his shoulder. “Fm sorry I was so lousy to you. I lost my 
temper. I’m not like that, really, only you made me mad.” 

“Okay,” said the boy, and he tried to pull away. 

But she clung to him. “You don’t need to run away,” 
she said. “I won’t bother you any more. But I know the 
spot you’re in. I did a stretch myself once, and I don’t 
want you to have it on your mind that I’d turn you in. 
I’d never do that. Honest.” 

Johnny wavered. He wanted to rush out, but this girl 
could be dangerous and he didn’t want to get her sore 
again, “You’ve got me scared,” he said frankly, “I don’t 
know whether to trust you or not.” 

“My kind of girl doesn’t work with the coppers,” she 
said earnestly, “You know that. Besides, you’re Ben’s 
friend and I’m gonna do the best I can for you.” 
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She sounded convincing enough. he said, and 

turned back, 

“Look, Johnny,’’ she began, but she was interrupted by 
a knock on the door. She threw Johnny an apologetic look 
and called, “Come in.” 

It was Celie, looking flustered and conspiratorial. 

“What’s the matter, Celie?" Petty asked quickly, 

“It’s Jake Barletta, Miss Petty, He’s downstairs and he 
insists he’s gotta see you,” 

“My God,” Jennie Mancuso said, in complete conster¬ 
nation, “I forgot it was Wednesday night.” 

“We must all be losin’ our minds. Miss Petty, When 
you said you wanted to take the night off, I never thought 
of it and I guess even Madam Rozaime forgot it’s Jake’s 
night.” 

“Whafd you tell him, Celie?” 

“I told him you was off—I even told him you wasn’t 
here tonight. He got so mad 1 thought he was gonna hit 
me. He said he knew damn well you was here tonight— 
he just met Slim in a bar and Slim told him he’d just 
said hello to Jake’s favorite gal. He said to teU you what 
the hell did you think you was pullm’, anyway?” 

“Oh, Lord, he’s ri^t, I talked to Slim a few minutes 
ago, when he was leaving here. And Jake’s come in all 
the way from the ranch—” 

“That ain’t all. Miss Petty, He got a new doll for you 
—the biggest an’ fanciest one yet,” 

Petty turned to Johnny, her face flushing and her eyes 
avoiding his, “Johnny, could you—would you mind going 
down to the kitchen with Celie and waiting a little while? 
I—I have to see this man. He’s an old friend and my— 
my best customer,” 

Johnny didn’t look directly at her, either, “Sure, Petty,” 
he said, “I had no business butting in on you this way, 
anyway.” 

She put a hand on his shoulder, “No, no. Any other 
night it wouldn’t be any problem. But I got so upset 
when you told me you were from Ben—^Tm always afraid 
he’ll find out about what I do—that 1 forgot about Jake. 
You see, he’s more than a—a customer. He’s the one 
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gave me the telephone and the nicest of these dolls, and 
he*s pretty sweet on me. He’s been talking about taking 
me out of here and marrying me.” The words tumbled 
out in an excited flow. ‘‘He’s got a little ranch about eighty 
miles north of here^ up in the valley. It’s a long trip, and 
he just comes in once a week to pick up supplies and have 
a few drinks—and to see me. I’d rather not get in bad 
with him, especially when he knows Fm here.” 

Johnny smiled at her. “Well, I sure wouldn’t want to 
mess that up.” He turned and headed for the door. 

“Thanks, Johnny. Celie, can you give him something 
to eat?” 

Celie giggled. “That’s the first thing I did, Miss Petty, 
But if I knows boys, he’s ready for a snack. Come on, boy, 
we’U take a explorin’ trip through my icebox.” They left 
the room. 

Moments later, the door to Petty’s room was flung 
open without a knock. A burly man stepped into the 
room, closed the door firrnly without slamming it, and 
strode over to the bed, where Petty was lying, propped 
up on a couple of pillows. Jake Barietta was a solid-looking 
man. Although he was not more than five feet eight inches 
tall, he weighed at least two hundred pounds, and it was 
obvious that none of it was fat. His heavy features in¬ 
dicated heavy bone structure. His square head, set on a 
short, thick neck, was covered with thick black hair so 
curly as to be nearly kinky and coming down low on his 
forehead. His eyebrows were thick and black and were 
joined across the bridge of his nose by a slightly thinner 
growth. His face was dark and seamed, and looked as 
though it had been exposed to a great deal of rough 
weather. 

Barietta stared angrily down at Petty. Tucked under 
his right arm and apparently forgotten was a huge, red- 
haired doll dressed in a black negligee. “What the hell’s 
going on?” he demanded. “First Celie tries to tell me 
you’re not here, then I see a half-grown kid cornin’ 
downstairs with her. What are you doin’, robbing the 
cradle?” 

She sat up. “Jake, cool down and listen, honey, please.’* 
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She took the doll from under his arm, held it out at arm's 
length admiringly, and reached over and dropped it into 
a chair. She drew Jake down next to her, and proceeded 
to explain briefly and truthfully who Johnny was and what 
he was doing there, ‘T want to help hmi, Jake. Please, you 
won’t give him away, will you?” 

The burly man snorted, “Not me, I bet I been in more 
jails than he has—in a hell of a lot more countries! Any¬ 
way, that ain’t what I came here for,” He pulled her to 
him roughly and kissed her hungrily. She responded as 
fiercely, her lips parting, her tongue now darting in and 
out like a flame, now pressing long and hard against his. 
Her arms were tight around his neck, her hands running 
feverishly through his hair* 

Jake’s hands came up and tugged the negligee from her 
shoulders, and Petty removed her arms from his neck 
just long enough to allow him to pull the sleeves over 
them, without breaking the kiss. Then his hands moved 
down between her shoulder blades, tugged deftly and freed 
the catch of her bra. As it fell free and his hands moved 
around to seize the generous breasts, she gasped, broke 
the kiss, bit his lip gently and, kissing him lightly all over 
the lips, nose and cheeks, began to pull off his zipper 
jacket. He sighed deeply as he let go of her breasts so 
that she could slip the sleeves free, and kissed her again. 
As they kissed she undid the buttons of his shirt. They 
had to interrupt the embrace to get him out of the shirt, 
but they clung together after that, giggling and squirming. 

Then they gave a deep, simultaneous sigh and fell back 
on the bed together. All conscious volition vanished as 
their bodies took over in instinctive rhythm and they 
were lost in a timeless world of swirling colors and ex¬ 
plosive sensations until at last they lay, still clutched 
tightly together, breathing in deep, shuddering gasps* 

Eventually, as their breathing slowed to near normal. 
Petty disengaged herself and reached over to the table for 
a package of cigarettes. She lit two of them and slipped 
one between Jake’s lips. He inhaled gratefully and raised 
his heavy torso, leaning on one elbow* 

“Jesus, Peti^,” he said, “I never met a woman like 
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you. Listen, honey, I want you to come up to the ranch 
with me. We gotta get married. I can't stand thinking of 
you down in this place with all these loggers and miners 
—while Fm up there all alone/’ 

*‘Jake, you sure you know what you’re saying? That 
you’re not overexcited because we’ve just been together? 
I couldn't stand it if I went up there with you and then 
all of a sudden you realized you were married to a whore 
and regretted it. We'd be worrying all the time about some 
of the neighbors finding out—” 

“Look, Petty—I mean Jennie; we’re gonna have to 
forget this Petty stuff—let’s get a couple of things straight 
Number one, I don’t care about what you’ve been. Fve 
been all over the world, in some pretty rough places* 
I was in the Merchant Marine all through the war, and I 
made just about every dive in every port in the seven 
seas. Fve probably had more women than you’ve had 
men, and in all that time I never met one that made me 
feel the way you make me feel. Fm forty years old and 
it's time I settled down and began raising a family. All 
right, Fve quit knocking around and got myself a little 
place. Who would I marry, some innocent little school¬ 
girl? It would drive me crazy and she’d think I was a 
horrible old beast. But you and I go together like a pair 
of gloves, 

“Number two, I don’t give a damn about the neighbors. 
There aren't many of them around, anyway, and none of 
them ever go in to Clarkeson—they go to Baysville when 
they’re going to town, or to Saint John if they really 
want to celebrate. But if somebody finds something out, 
why, I never gave a damn what anybody else thought 
in my whole life and Fm not going to start now* 

“Asides, that brother of yours is getting out of the 
school pretty soon. Don’t you want to have a place to 
take him? I want to start puttin’ in the orchard, and 
having a helper around would be pretty swell. And it 
would be damn good for him, too—lots of healthy outdoor 
work and no bad kids around to get mixed up with.” 

“Oh, Jake, do you mean it? Would you really take 
Ben in?” 
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“Why the hell not? You think his bein' in reform school 
would bother me? Like I been telling you, I been in jail 
in seven different countries* And I wasn't bad—just wild 
and nobody to keep me straightened out* I figure thafs 
all the trouble with your brother. Well, I been around as 
much as anybody, I guess* If I can't keep him out of 
trouble, nobody can,” 

“Oh, Jake, you're wonderful* IH do anything you say.” 

“Ill fix the place up a little and next week when I 
come down here, you come back with me, Get Rozanne 
to give you a week off. If everything works out, you’ll 
never come back here. We’ll get married and you’ll write 
your brother that he’s coming up there when he gets out. 
If for some reason it doesn’t work, if you find out you 
can’t stand ranch life or something, all ri^t, you’ve had 
a week’s vacation in the country. Okay?” 

“Jake, I can’t believe it’s true!” 

“You’ll believe it when you look out my front door in 
the morning and see the sun coming over the snow on 
the top of the Sierra. In a few weeks you’ll forget you 
ever saw this place. Now I guess I better get outa here 
and let you get back to helpin’ that kid. Besides, I got 
a long drive home.” He began to dress rapidly, and Petty 
slipped back into her sc an ties and bra, but this time she 
put a pink housecoat over them. Fully dressed, Jake went 
over to her and kissed her gently. Then, looking into her 
eyes, he said, “See you next week,” and walked to the 
door. 

As he went out. Petty said, “Tell CeKe Fm free, 
please, Jake*” Then she ran to the door and called after 
him as he walked down the haU, “I forgot to thank you 
for the doll!” He laughed and waved to her as he started 
down the stairs. 

A few moments later Celie reappeared, with Johnny in 
tow. “This boy ain’t gonna have to eat again for a week,” 
she said. “You know he just ate two stacks of flapjacks, 
after one of my cawn beef an’ cabbage dinners Just a 
little while ago?” She looked down at her ample body. 
“Wonder what Fd look like if 1 ate like that,” she said, 
chuckling. “Bet I’d weigh a thousand pounds!” Shaking 
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her head, she went out, dosing the door after her in her 
careful way. 

Petty had fust begun to ask Johnny some questions 
about Ben and their life at Eastman when there was a 
loud knock on the door and a man's voice called: “You 
decent, Petty?” 

“Sure, come on in.’* 

A tali, rangy man in a lumber jacket barged in. His 
deep-set gray eyes were keen and friendly, and his manner 
was breezy and assured. He looked curiously at Johnny 
and said to the girl: “What’s on your mind, sweetheart?” 

Jeff, this is Johnny,” she said. “He’s been working at 
my uncle s ranch upstate, but it's been sold and my uncle 
sent him down here to see if I could get him a job. Can 
you fix him up out at the lumber camp?” 

Sure can,” said the man. “They’re always looking for 
hands.” 

“Good. That’d be just the thing for hfnij outdoors and 
all.” 

“What do you say, young fella?” Jeff asked the boy* 

‘That’d be great,” Johnny said. 

You can come along with me now if you want to,” 
Jeff suggested. “I’m on my way back.” 

‘Wait a minute, Johnny,” the girl said. She ran over 
to the bureau and began fumbling around in the top 
drawer. She came back and slipped a piece of paper in 
his pocket, “That will be my phone number,” she said, 
“in case you want to get in touch with me.” 

“Thanks,” he said mechanically. 

He followed the man down the stairway. At the foot, 
a blonde in a sequined dress waved a hand to Jeff, 
“We’ll look for you this time next week,” she said. 

“I ain’t missed yet, have I?” said Jeff, as he and 
Johnny walked out the front door together. 

Jeff’s car, an ancient coupe, was parked in the alley. 
The first touch on her starter evoked an asthmatic wheeze, 
the second started a din and clatter that sounded like 
an explosion in a cannery. She breathed a bit heavily 
and had a bad case of jitters but once she got under way 
she rolled right along. 
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The night life of aarkeson was in full swing as they 
rattled through. The business street 
with neon signs. “Miner’s Last Chance, Kat Cock¬ 
tail Bar,” “Loggers’ Club,” “Cowhands Meeting. 

Jeff pointed to a sign: “Come On Inn.” 

“That place is well named. They just about cleaned 
me out at blackjack. WeU,” he said philosophically, what 
the hell! You play a sucker’s game you gotta expect to 

be trimmed.” , , „„ .. ^ . 

“Everything’s wide open here, huh? said Johi^. ^ 
“It’s just a regular mining and logging town. There s 
lots like it in the Mother Lode.” ^ 

“How do they get away with it? 

“It’s what the people want, so they manage to get it. 
Once in a while they get the word to shut down, and the 
eames and cat houses close up for a week or two. But it 
never lasts. You can’t enforce a law when the voters are 
against it.” 

“Looks that way.” , , 

“That Rozanne’s a pretty good egg. AH the fellas head 
for there as soon as they hit town. If they have more 
money than they want to cart around with them to the 
joints, they park it with Rozanne. And she 11 stake a guy 
too, if he’s up against it” 

The car turned off the highway and began to chmb. 
“You think they’U take me on at the camp? Johnny 

“They’re so short-handed they’ll hire anybody able to 

stand without crutches,” _ . j 

The road wound through towering pmes and cedMS. 
The air grew crisp and snappy. Johnny breathed deepli^ 
“Gee, it’s swell up here. So clean and quiet and sort ot on 

'’^“wl^got a good camp,” Jeff said. “The woods boss is 
a square shooter and we got a swell bunch of guys, no 
kidding. And the grub is extra special on account of we 
got a new cook. I tel! you, a good cook makes a lot of 
difference in a camp. Ever do any logging? 

‘‘No.** 

“I wouldn’t do anything else. It’s all right to go to 
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to^once a week, but I’d suffocate if I had to stay there.” 

They Mgled onto a steep logging road and Jeff’s car 
developed a nasty cough, jouncing and slithering and 
breathing steam through its radiator. 

’ll'® engine’s heating up,” Johnny said. 

Jeff laughed. Don’t worry about Old Faithful. She 
may blow her top, but she’ll get you where you’re going 
first. She broke her axle once, but not until I pulled into 
the yard. She’s always been like that.” 

His confidence was justified, for a few minutes later 
they chugged into the Stanley Lumber Company camp. 

Jeff led the way to a four-man bunkhouse, “We sot 

two empty bunks,” he told Johnny. “You can have one 
or botJi/ 

They entered to the sound of rhythmic and stertorous 
soonng. Listen to Maney tearing it off,” said Jeff. “You’d 
thi^ to hear him booming away he had a voice like a 
foghorn but when he’s awake he talks so soft you can 
barely hear him.” 

As Johnny removed his coat, something fluttered to the 
ground. It was the paper Jennie had slipped into his 
pocket. It was folded twice across, and tucked inside was 
a five dollar bill. 
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“WE’LL go to the cookhouse for breakfast,” Jeff smd 
next morning, “and then we’ll see the woods boss and 
have you put on the payroll.” 

Maney walked over with them. He was a tow-headed, 
soft-voiced giant of six feet four, “the best cat driver 
on the coast,” Jeff said, “and the worst poker player.” 

“He’s got that ass backwards, young fella,” Maney said. 
“I ain’t nothin’ extry on the cat, but boy, how I can fill 
those inside straights!" 

The square log cookhouse was loud with voices and 
filled with a rich and pleasant aroma of cooking. The 
three of them took places on a bench at one of the two 
long tables. 

“The cook’s helper quit last night,” one of the men 
told Maney, “and the cook’s fit to be tied, running circles 
all over the place.” 

Johnny glanced over at the range in the comer of the 
room. The cook was facing the stove, flapping pancakes 
with one hand and turning sausages in an enormous skillet 
with the other. Johnny blinked his eyes at the strange 
figure, tall and broad-buttocked, head tied in a bright 
bandanna, wearing a voluminous turquoise smock beneath 
which showed trousers and heavy men’s shoes. Johnny 
couldn’t make out whether it was a man or a woman. 

“Get a load of this,” Jeff said in an undertone, and 
yelled: “Hey, what kind of service is this? When do we 
eat?” 

The cook slammed down the pancake turner and 
whirled around to face him, arms akimbo. Johnny got a 
glimpse of a flushed, angry moonface—a face that made 
him catch his breath and gave him a sickening, “gone” 
feeling in the pit of his stomach. 
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The cook was Madam Swish, 

*‘Look here/you big gorilla,” he shouted in his high- 
pitched voice, ‘T’ve oiy got one pair ot hands! Fm so 
nervous now Pm about to have a fit of the vapors. If 
youYe so—” 

The voice died away. Madam Swish stood staring at 
Johnny, mouth agape, pale eyes bulging. He put one hand 
behind him for support and it came in contact with the 
red-hot handle of the skillet. He leaped in the air, the 
smock billowing around him, and let out a shrill yelp 
of pain. 

The men at the table doubled up with laughter. Even ^ 
Johnny couldn’t restrain a nervous giggle. 

Madam Swish swept the room with a look in which re¬ 
proach and resentment mingled, “You can get your own 
damned breakfast,” he said and stalked out of the room. 

Jeff wiped his eyes, “He looked like a damn fiUyloo 
bird,” he gasped. “Come on, let’s go fill our plates.” 

Madam Swish reappeared presently, his hand bandaged, 
and said, gloomily: “I suppose if Td burned my hand'- 
clear off you’d aU have had hysterics.” Johnny was glad 
to observe that the cook didn’t look once in their direo 
tion. 

After breakfast, Jeff took Johnny over to see the woods 
boss. “Mac,” he said, “here’s a young friend of mine 
thinks he’d like to learn the lumber business,” 

Mac Williams, the woods boss, was a stocky, compact 
individual with blue eyes wrinkled at the corners and 
a quick, decisive manner. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“John Ivicic.” 

Mac Williams took a pencil and paper from the pocket 
of his jacket. “How do you spell it?” 

“I-v-i-c-i-c.” 

“Address?” 

“217 Murray Street, Fresno.” 

The boss wrote it down. “Any experience?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“We’ll start you knot-bumping in a day or two,” he 
said, “But right now we’re in a spot at the cookhouse. 
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The cook’s helper quit. The agency will send another one 
out this afternoon or tomonow, but meantime you report 
to the cook and make yourself useful over there.” 

“He’s bunking with me and Maney,” Jeff said. “I 
wouldn’t want you to put him in with Passionate Pansy.” 

“Hell, no," Mac Williams laughed. “I wouldn’t wish 
that on him.” 

“And it’s understood that it’s only for a day or two,** 
Jeff reassured Johnny. He gave him a friendly pat on the 
shoulder and walked off with Mac Willianu. 

Johnny made his way back to the cookhouse. Madam 
Swish was scraping dishes into a huge garbage can. At 
the sight of Johnny he put the cover on and walked 
forward to greet him. 

“My God, Johnny, where did you spring from? Imagine 
my feelings when I looked up and saw you sitting therel 
You could have blown me down with an atomizer.” 

“I got quite a jolt myself,” said Johnny. “I was afraid 
you’d make some crack.” 

“Here, let me get you a cup of coffee.” Madam Swish 
brought two cups and they sat at the head of one of the 
tables together. 

“Jesus, they killed Ray,” the cook said in shocked 
tones. “You hear about it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are we behind the eight ball!” The madam’s hand 
holding the coffee cup began to wabble so he had to set 
the cup down on the table. “Do you think we’ll beat 
this rap, Johnny?” 

Johnny shrugged. “I wouldn’t give odds on it. But that 
doesn’t mean I’m not going to go right on trying.” 

“Me too.” 

“When did Ray—when did it happen, do you knos^^” 
Johnny asked. “Was it the second time Slug socked him 
or when they cracked up?” 

“Search me. I jumped right after you did. I lit in some 
bushes and 1 was so scared I couldn’t move. Just lay 
there. A couple of guys from the camp here picked me 
up. They were going to take me to the Oarkesou hospital 
in their car but 1 talked them out of it. When I told them 
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I was a cook they brought me right on through with them 
and I been here ever since.” 

“Were you a chef before you went to Eastman?” 

“Noj but Tve always known how to cook. You see, I 
was born after my father died. My mother was so lone^ 
some she wanted me with her all the time. Seemed like 
she couldn't bear to let me out of her sight. She taught 
me to cook and sew and keep house. We used to sit and 
embroider and knit together by the hour. Once I won a 
prize at the state fair with my upside-down cake.” 

“It's funny the sheriff didn't come here looking for us.” 

“Well, this is pretty far from where it happened. I 
got a break not getting picked up by someone who lived 
over there. These fellas from the camp were on their way 
home from Reno, And besides,” he said with a laugh, 
“they like my cooking so well I doubt if they'd turn me 
in even if they knew.” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Johnny. “Fm your new helper.” 

“My God, am I ever glad! I didn't know what I was 
going to do with my hand burned and dinner to get.” 
He got to his feet and carried the empty coffee cups 
over to the sink. “Shake a leg there,” he said briskly, “we 
got a lot to do. The men have to have their dinner right 
on the dot. Get busy with the dishes while I mop the 
floor, I always mop it after every meal. That's the way 
Mom always did.” 

He got out a dishpan for Johnny and filled jt with 
hot water from a kettle simmering on the range. Then he 
said: “Hold it. Come on with me and Fll get you an apron.” 

Johnny followed him into the rear of the cookhouse 
where Madam Swish had his living quarters. At the door 
he stopped dead in astonishment. 

The room might have been an Illustration from some 
home-decorating magazine. The walls had been painted 
white, and there were crisp, spotless-white curtains at the 
windows. The bunk was covered with a turquoise coun¬ 
terpane and piled with bright-colored cushions. The 
wooden chairs were painted yellow and had blue seats 
and cushions. There was a yellow table under the windows, 
with a lamp and some copies of Better Homes and Gar^ 
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de?is. Good Housekeeping and similar periodicals, A 
handmade easy chair was in the process of upholstering 
and a painted commode stood in one comer* 

Everything was immaculate* 

Madam Swish saw Johnny's look of wonder. looks 
nice, doesn't it?” he asked with pride. “But wait tM I 
get it finished. You know I dyed every bit of this material 
myself, to get just the right shade,” 

It was hard to believe that this cheerful person was 
the cynical, revolting pansy of the Norwalk days. It was 
as though, in doing a woman's work, Madam Swish had 
assumed feminine virtues and qualities; had, in fact, found 
a suitable and satisfactory outlet for his considerable 
talents, 

“You like it here, don’t you?” said Johnny* 

“Fm crazy about it. Honestly, if I didn't have that 
awful thing hanging over me— 

“I know,” said Johnny. 

For a moment they stood in sDence, feeling anew the 
crushing weight of the danger that threatened them. Then, 
with a shrug, Madam Swish said: “Well, what will be will 
be, whether we stew about it or not,” 

He opened a drawer in the commode and drew out a 
ruffled apron, “Here, ease your beautiful body into this,” 
he said and tossed it to Johnny, 

Johnny tossed it right back, “Not on your life- Not 
that fancy thing. FU tie a towel around my waist,” 

“I forgot how manly you are,” Madam Swish snickered 
with a relapse into his old manner* “I don’t suppose 
you’d care to do anything about my love life?” 

“Cut it out!” said Johnny brusquely, 

“Well, it looks like Fm gonna live and die a spinster,” 
He closed the drawer of the commode with a bang. “As 
a matter of fact,” he said, leading the way back into the 
kitchen, *Vhen night comes I’m so blame tired, all I’ve 
got on my mind is sleep,” 

They had a busy morning, cleaning and preparing a 
prodigious quantity of vegetables, paring apples for the 
juicy pies that Madam Swish took from the oven at the 
precisely right state of flaky brownness* 
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Johnny waited table and tc^ok a lot of clumsy ribbing 
from the men. Things like. “Look out for Passionate 
Pansy. You gotta watch her every minute,^’ and “What— 
no shiner on the cook? That looks bad for you, kid.” 
But it was all good-natured. It was apparent that they 
regarded Madam Swish’s obvious abnormality with con¬ 
temptuous tolerance and considered his culinary ability 
of vastly more importance. 

“She’s harmless,” Maney said. “You may have to 
conk her once or twice, but once she gets the idea she 
won’t give you any more double. And boy, how she can 
cook!” 

Madam Swish took it all in good humor, cracking back 
at the men, apparently highly pleased with himself and 
with them. 

After the men left, the cleaning began again, Hoor 
mopped, dishes washed and polished. Not until everything 
in the place was immaculate were the preparations for 
supper undertaken. They consumed the remainder of the 
afternoon. 

“I could get by with a lot less work,” said Madam 
Swish. “But the men hate leftovers, and after ah, they 
work hard and I like to have things nice for them,” It 
might have been any woman on any ranch trying to please 
her menfolk. It sounded strange to Johnny, and a little 
pathetic, too. 

The new helper arrived right after the evening meal, 
and Johnny beat it back to the bunkhouse with Jeff and 
Maney, 

Jeff explained the duties of a 'Toiot-bumper,” the job 
Johnny was to assume in the morning. 

“The fellers work in sets, two men to a tree,” Jeff 
told him. “When they fell a tree they buck it—cut it into 
thirty-two foot lengths and hack off all the branches. The 
logs are picked up by a cat with an arch behind it with 
a choker. A choker is a wire rope. The choker-setters 
come then. That’s what I am, I put the choker around the 
log and pull the line out of the arch and hook the ends 
of the chokers into the hook at the end of the arch line. 
The number of logs that can be hauled at once depends 
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on their size. The arch can lift them so only the back 
end drags. That makes them easier to haul, 

“Now, when the logs are dropped at the landing, the 
knot-bumper works them over to trim ofE any limbs that 
the fellers failed to catch. After that they’re loaded on 
the truck by a shovel loader,” 

“Think I’ll be able to do it?” Johnny inquired anxiously. 

“There’s nothing to it. Of course you get minimum pay 
to start, but even that ain’t bad." 

“How much?” 

“Dollar seven an hour.” 

Johnny let out a low whistle. “You mean they pay 
that much for inexperienced labor?” 

“Sure.” 

“How can they afford to pay so much?" 

Jeff shrugged. “That’s the company’s headache, not 
mine,” he said indifferently. 

Johnny did some rapid calculation. Eight dollars and 
fifty six cents a day! VVTiy, in no time he’d have enough 
to lam back East. He mi^t even be able to pick up a 
little car. Perhaps Anton would go with him. It wasn’t 
good for the old guy to stay there all alone. He’d just 
get goofier and goofier. Yes, he’d take Anton. 

And maybe some day, when he was sure he was safe, 
he could send for Loris, 

He slept that night, deeply and dreamlessly. 


Ed Gates, sheriff of Larsen County, sat leaning back in 
his swivel chair in his ofiSce at the Qarkeson Court House. 

A pile of half-smoked cigarettes in the ashtray betrayed 
his agitation. For Sheriff Gates was not happy. He had 
edged out his opponent, Amadeo Galotta, at the election 
two years ago by the narrowest of margins. Now he 
faced a new election in a couple of weeks and found 
himself sitting on a bomb-shell. 

He straightened up in his chair as Claude Bingham, 
the district attorney, came in. The D. A. was a young, 
aggressive individual with highly polished pince-nez 
glasses and a hin t of approaching portliness in the area 
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below his belt. He affected ten-gallon hats and a studied 
sloppiness in dress to give a folksy impression which 
his sharp, wary eyes and quick, impatient movements 
belied. 

“Well?” the sheriff asked on a rising note. 

Bingham shook his head gloomily and took a seat op¬ 
posite Gates who leaned back in his chair again. 

“We can’t make it stick,” said Bingham. 

“W’addya mean, we can’t make it stick?” the sheriff 
demanded indignantly. “We gotta make it stick! What 
with Mercer shooting his mouth off all over town— 

The prosecutor gave a wry smile, “Did you hear that 
Judge Myers just gave Mercer a court order to get the 
kid back xmtil the custody case comes up in Juvenile 
Court?” 

Gates blew up, “Christ, they’ve tossed her right back 
in our laps! I tell you, Claude, this thing is dynamite. 
You gotta rush Ivicic to the grand jury right nowl” 

Bingham took off his glasses and polished them metic¬ 
ulously. “I haven’t got a case,” he said. “I’ve got my 
record to consider, too. When I send ’em up, I get indict¬ 
ments.” 

“A hell of a lot of good your record will do you if 
the whole ticket is snowed under at the polls,” Gates 
fumed. 

Bingham pursed his full lips reflectively. “Ividc didn’t 
do it, you know,” he said, 

“\^at the hell has that got to do with it?” the sheriff 
demanded irritably. “Besides, what makes you so sure he 
didn’t?” 

“Because his story checks all the way. We found Ms 
campfire just where he said it was. And the wash where 
he was prospecting showed his footprints,” 

“Hell, that could have been two weeks before.” 

“No it couldn’t, because it rained the night before.” 

“But it’s got to be him! He’s been making passes at 
all the neighborhood kids, and the girl’s father found 
her in his shack.” 

“Yeah, she was there aU right. And somebody was with 
her. But not Ivicic.” 
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“Who was it then?” 

“I don’t know. It might have something to do with that 
Harvey Peppercorn hunting license we found in the 
cabin.” 

“But you checked on that,” the sheriff said impatiently. 
“Peppercorn had a hundred percent alibi.” 

“That’s right. But somebody stole his hat with the 
license on it. That’s the guy I want to find.” 

“Could it be Ivicic himself?” Gates suggested hope¬ 
fully. 

Bingham shook his head. “Nope, that wasn’t the way of 
it. Somebody else was in that cabin. Somebody that 
Ivicic is covering up for.” 

“Why would he do that? It doesn’t make sense.” 

“Hell, nothing about the guy makes sense. We been 
sweating that screwbaB for a week now, but he won’t 
give. He goes right along with us till we get to the hunting 
license and then he clams up. He’s got reU^on aU mixed 
up with it somehow. He keeps saying: T no betray our 
Lord,’ over and over. It’s enough to give you the creeps.” 

“But for crying out loud, the girl named him, didn’t 
she?” 

Bingham jabbed the desk so hard with a pencil that 
the point broke off. “That little tramp is lying by the 
clock. It’s so damned apparent that even a grand jury 
couldn’t miss it.” 

“Then let ’em fail to indict.” 

“Oh, yeah? And what good is that going to do me?” 

Gates glowered at him. “Quit worrying so much about 
yourself and think about the party for a change.” 

“How is it going to help the party if I go off half- 
cocked on this deal and the grand jury turns the guy 
loose?” 

“But for Christ’s sake, Claude, the whole county is 
frothing at the mouth because we’re not doing anythingl 
You gotta move fast in a case like this.” 

“Tm not going to move so fast I get ahead of myself. 
I'm going to keep Ivicic right on ice until I get a case 
against him, or turn up the bird who did it.” 

The sheriff leaned forward and brought his fist down 
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sharply oe the desk. ‘‘You*re getting too damn big for 
your pants,” he shouted. ”If you think Tin gomia let 
any lousy two-bit shyster wreck the ticket^—” 

Bingham got up from his chair, “Look, Ed,” he said 
coldly, “you run the sheriffs office and don't try to run 
miiie. I happen to be the district attorney, you know.” He 
started to leave the room. 

^ “Yeah,” Gates shot after him, “and you'll land yourself 
right back into private practice.” 

Bingham paused at the door. “That might have its 
advantages,” he said meaningfully. 

“Nuts,” snapped Gates, but the district attorney had 
already gone. 

It had been a disagreeable interview, but it was nothing 
to the ones that followed. 

First came Deputy Canale, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon—a lank, cadaverous man with a wad of tobacco 
in his cheek like a big wen. 

He burst into the sheiifPs office in a state of excitement 
bordering on hysteria. “There's hell to pay in town ” 
he announced. “That son of a bitch of a Mercer's making 
all the bars, shooting off his big mouth. He's tellin' ’em 
how he can't get justice done. He’s got the kid with him 
too. The barflies crowd around her and say: Ts this the 
girl that was raped?' And he tells 'em: ‘Yes, look at her, 
the poor little thing. Only fourteen years old and her 
whole life ruined.’ She just stands there shaking, scared to 
death, and all those bums looking her over and licking 
their lips—I tell you, Ed, things’re bad. The whole town's 
rumbling/' 

“Jesus!” ejaculated the sheriff. He pressed a button on 
his desk and took up the phone. “Get me the D, A.,” he 
said. . Oh, he's left, has he? . . . Well, try him at his 
home, and if he isn't there keep on trying till you get 
him.” Gates slammed down the receiver and sat biting Ms 
lips, frowning. 

“You gotta do something,” the deputy said ominously. 

“Yeah,” said Gates. “Fll put some extra men on at the 
jail. Go tell Sam, will you? And then go back to town and 
keep me informed about how things are going.” 
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Canale shifted his tobacco to the other cheek, ‘TU do 
that/' he said and left. 

He hadn't been gone five minutes before the sheriff had 
another visitor. This time it was Winfield Smith, president 
of the highly solvent Bank of Larsen County, president of 
the Clarkeson Chamber of Commerce, owner of huge 
cattle interests, and vestryman at St, Luke's Episcopal 
Church. Also he was the biggest contributor to the 
campaign funds of the party which would oppose the 
sheriff at the coming election. He was a large, solid man 
with a pontifical manner and an ill-concealed distaste 
for Gates, 

The sheriff turned on the personality full force. He 
hoisted himself from his seat and went to meet Smith 
with a beaming smile and extended hand, “Why, Mr. 
Smith,” he burbled, “what can I do for you? Have a seat.” 

But Smith remained standing. “I suppose you’ve heard 
there's trouble brewing,” 

“Why yes. Deputy Canale just told me, Fve arranged 
to have some extra men put on at the jail,” 

“Fm afraid that won't suffice,” Smith said. “The towns¬ 
people are in an ugly mood,” 

“Don't you worry, Fll take care of them. That's what 
the people of Carson County elected me for,” 

Smith was unimpressed, “My opinion is that it would 
he better to avoid any encounter. That could only lead 
to serious trouble, I would suggest that you have the 
prisoner Ivicic removed to Marysville or Sacramento.” 

“Well,” said the sheriff, doubtfully. He was trying to 
figure out what effect, if any, this would have on the 
political picture. 

“In aU the twenty-five years that Amadeo Galotta 
served this county as sheriff,” Smith boomed sententiously, 
“there was no occasion on which the people resorted to 
violence. I would like to avoid such an occurrence now,” 

“Of course,” Gates replied politely. His smile was 
wearing a little thin. 

“You will find the better elements of the community 
will support you in this move.” Smith raised his hand in 
what appeared to be a sort of benediction. 
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“It’s a good suggestion,” the sheriff said, not commit¬ 
ting himself. “You can depend on it that Fll do my utmost 
both to protect the prisoner and to avoid any conflict with 
our good citizens. And thank yon so much for your in¬ 
terest.” He bowed Smith out of the office. 

“Son of a bitch,” Gates muttered under his breath. He 
took up the phone, then laid it down again as the door 
opened and three men filed solemnly into the room. 

The sheriff made an unsuccessful attempt to muster his 
winning smile once more, but gave it up as a bad job, and 
regarded them dourly. “What’s on your mind?” he asked 
apprehensively. 

The tallest of the men appointed himself spokesman. 
He was Bill Shreve, party leader, proprietor of a bar, and 
local factotum for the slot-machine interests, 

“Ed,” he said unsmilingly, ‘^ve got you a lot of votes 
last election.” 

“Yeah,” Gates acknowledged. “I know you did.” 

“And we’ll do it again in November. If you don’t make 
it too tough for us.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning this. There’s gonna be a little trouble in town 
tonight. Might be a good idea for you to take a little 
overnight trip somewhere. On business, of course.” 

“Christ, Bill, I can’t do that. Winfield Smith’s been 
here. He—” 

“How much is Winfield Smith kicking in for yonr 
campaign fund?” Bill asked significantly. 

Gates squirmed, “Yeah, but how would it look if the 
sheriff of the county walked out at a time hke this? I 
can’t afford to do it.” 

“You can’t afford not to,” the man said bluntly, “These 
guys are at boiling point over the rape, and they intend 
to do something about it personally.” 

“A lot of winos and bar flies,” the sheriff said dis-^ 
paragingly, 

“Look, sweetheart, where do you suppose we get you 
all these votes? In the joints. And you’d better not forget 
it.” 
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The sheriff was sweating, ‘T told Smith I’d send Mcic 
to Saint John or Baysville/* 

"Yon do that,’’ Bill said, "and Galotta will have his 
feet up on the sheriff’s desk next month as sure as you’re 
bom.” 

Gates steadied his hands to light a cigarette* "What 
do you want me to do?” he asked thickly* 

"I told you. Get out of town.” 

"Suppose I get Bingham to announce he’s sending 
Ivicic to the grand jury?” 

“It’s too late for that now. Mercer’s been dragging 
that kid around town all day and he’s got everyone worked 
up to a lather. Nope, things have gone too far. Either you 
play ball or you don’t* And if you don’t—” The man left 
no doubt as to his meaning. 

The sheriff stabbed his cigarette down viciously in the 
ashtray* "Okay,” he said. “You win.” 

Bill Shreve permitted himself a grim smile. “I thought 
you’d see it out way,” he said* 

The other two men left the room, but Shreve lingered, 
“You put some extra men on at the jail, they teU me.” 

Gates moistened his lips nervously. “Yes,” he said. 

“Take ’em off.” 

Shreve disappeared into the hall and the door sprang 
shut. 

Gates mopped his brow. Then he picked up the phone* 
“Get Sam for me,” he said. A moment later he cleared his 
throat. “Sam? Bill Shreve was just in. He says the excite^ 
ment’s died down in town. You can let those guys at the 
jail go home*” 
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IpiOT-bumping had not proved too arduous an occupa¬ 
tion for Johnny. And there was something romantic and 
stimulating in attacking the logs as the arches dropped 
them in the landing. The air was clean and invigorating, 
fragrant with pine and cedar, and he enjoyed the easy 
camaraderie of the loggers. They accepted him without 
question or reservation and he took his place in this 
masculine, out-of-doors world with a feeUng of adequacy 
for the present and dawning hope for the future. 

He was seated in the bunkhouse one night, fiddling with 
an old battery radio set. There wasn’t much that could be 
done with it, but with a boy’s lively pleasure in tinkering 
mth mechanical contrivances he had taken it apart and was 
in the process of putting it together again. Jeff sat watch¬ 
ing him, and Maney lay in his bunk in his stocking feet 
reading a paper-back adventure story, 

**Watch Maney,” Jeff said. ‘‘Every time there’s any 
shootin’ in the story, his toes curl up.” 

Johnny looked over and laughed. Then he applied 
himself again to the radio set. 

Jeff yawned and stretched, tipping his chair back on 
two legs, “I damn near ate myself unconscious tonight 
That Passionate Pansy sure can cook.” 

‘‘FIl say.” 

“What do you make of a gay like that?” Jeff asked 
seriously. 

“As long as he lets me alone I don’t bother about him,” 
“He tried out some of the boys when he first hit here, 
and they knocked that out of him, but fast. Then he 
settled himself down in the kitchen and that seems to keep 
him happy. He thinks he’s our mother or something.” 
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A loud snore emanated from Maney's bunk. The paper- 
bound book bad fallen on the floor and he lay on his back, 
his mouth wide open. He had apparently got past the hair- 
raising part, 

Jeff ^anced at the bunk and relighted his pipe, **Just 
the same/’ he reflected, “it must be tough to be a queer, 
Fd sure hate to have a yen for lumberjacks/’ 

“You’ve got nothing to worry about/’ Johnny grinned, 

“Maybe not,” Jeff expanded his chest, “Not as long as 
Rozamie keeps on doing business at the same old stand. 
But that pansy, I guess he can’t help being that way, the 
poor—” 

The door was thrown open and Ike Wallace, one of the 
truck drivers, came barging in, 

“All hell’s busted loose down in Clarkeson,” he an¬ 
nounced, “Holy Christ, they’re going to lynch a guy!” 

“Oh yeah?” said Jeff without much concern. “Wbafd 
he do?” 

“Raped a little ^rl, that’s all,” Ike Wallace gave vent 
to a low, meaningful whistlcp “Some little dish. You ought 
to see her,” 

“Where’d you see her?” 

“Down in the Sierra bar. I stopped for a snifter and 
there was this big red-faced lunk with the little girl. Her 
old man. He’s paradin’ her from saloon to saloon. Usin’ 
her for a come-on to kindle up a mob. Tellin’ ’em to look 
at the little raped girl, an’ brother, they looked!” 

“How come you didn’t slick around?” asked Jeff. 

“I seen a lynching once.” Ike shook his head somberly. 
“I’d run a thousand miles to get away from those God¬ 
damned faces and those God-damned animal noises,” 

“Wait a minute!” It was Johnny, his eyes fixed starkly 
on Ike’s face. “The girl—what was she like?” 

“You know somethin’?” said Ike, “men a mob gangs 
up on a guy, it’s all the same as gangin* a woman. They 
got their peckers up,” 

“The girl!” Johnny held rigid in his chair, sucking his 
breath. “What did she look like?” 

Ike blinked at him, “Kinda young, Kinda peaked, but 
cute. Her old man, the son of bitch—” 
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“Kid about fourteeo?” breathed Jotmny. “Green eyes? 
Yellow hair?” 

“Yeah,” Ike drawled. “Yellow like a goldfinch. Didn’t 
see her eyes. She never looked up.” 

“Who says—” Johnny’s mouth opened and closed and 
opened again. “How do they know she was—^she was— 

“Raped? Hell, Doc Austin examined her not two hours 
after the guy did it, they tell me. Everybody in town knows 
about that. It was the business, all right* And theyVe got 
the guy.” 

“Who?” gasped Johnny. ‘"Who is he?” 

“I dunno* Some kind of a Bohunk. TheyVe had him 
in jail for a while. So just tonight the girl’s old man takes 
on a load, and he gets to ravin’ around about justice and 
where’s the laws of the country—” 

“The man in jail—is it, , *” The name formed on 
Johnny’s lips, harsh and terrible. “Anton Ivicic?” 

“Something like that.” Ike looked up curiously at the 
boy. “Some old wino. He lived up along Carson Creek 
and they say he got the girl in his cabin.” 

“Oh, my God! It’s Anton! It is—it is!” The cry might 
have been wrung from the boy under physical torture. 
Johnny stumbled to his feet and clutched at Jeff’s shoulder. 
“Get me down there!” He tugged at the man, trying to 
pull him out of his chair, “Get me there, Jeff!” 

“Take it easy, son,” Jeff stood up and blocked the 
doorway. “You don’t want any part of it.” 

“But he didn’t do it.” Johnny’s voice rose shrilly. 
‘They’re going to murder him for something he didn’t 
do!” 

“How do you know he didn’t?” Jeff asked 

“Know? I know the man. My God, I lived with him. 
And he didn’t—he wasn’t even there^—the night she and^— 
Jeff, take me! If you won’t take me I’ll catch a log truck. 
I got to stop it— I got to tell them the truth!” 

“You don’t want to go buttin’ in on no mob when they 
got their minds made up/’ Ike warned him. “They’ll tear 
you to pieces.” 

“What do I care what they do to me?” Johnny was 
almost screaming. “If they’ve got to lynch somebody^— 
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Oh, God, donT M it be Anton!** He lost all control of 
hiniself. He began to talk, to babble. “I’m the one! That 
night, in Anton’s cabin. She and I—did it Jefi, it was 
mer* 

“You mean —” Jeff stared blanldy. **You taped a four- 
teeD-yearK}ld girl?” 

“Raped? I didn’t—yes, yes I did! CaU it anything you 
want. We didn’t call it that. The two of us—we’re in 
love.” The words poured out in a hysterical flood. “She’s 
beautiful and sweet, and her folks made her life a hell 
on earth. And we—that night in the cabin—I didn’t mean 
to do it, Jeff, It just happened. And now she’s let them 
put it on Anton—to save me! My God, how could she— 
how could she?” 

In a sudden frenzy of horror Johnny tried to claw his 
way out of the bunkhouse, but Jeff braced his big feet 
solidly and wouldn’t let him past. 

“Fve got to stop it! Let me out!” Johnny was using Ms 
fists on the big man’s ribs and stomach, hammering and 
battering, but Jeff hugged Mm closer and tied Mm up 
in an in-fighter’s effortless embrace. 

“Let me go. I’ll kill you. God damn you—” Johnny’s 
voice broke down into racking sobs. 

Jeff and Ike stared at each other across the boy’s 
shoulder, 

“If this what’s-’is-name didn’t rape nobody,” said Ike 
softly, “the poor bastard hadn’t ought to be hung.” 

“Jesus, I hate to get into this,” said Jeff, 

“Me and you both,” said Ike. 

They still looked at each other, cold-eyed and quiet. 
And then Jeff stepped away, “Ah right,” he said. “Let’s 
go.” 

The men linked arms with Johnny and the three left 
the bunkhouse to Maney and his rugged dreams and walked 
out into the darkness. 

That night Old Faithful lived up to her name and 
reputation, She banged off at the first touch of the starter. 
She took the corduroy logging road, a jumping junkheap. 
She swung down into the main M^way and rattled and 
roared. 
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Jeff was an old-timer on these mountain roads* Seventy 
on the straightaway downgrades and sixty on curves, and 
please let the worn tires hold and let nothing or nobody 
get in the way, and maybe they’d get to town in time. 
In time for what? They didn’t think to mention that. The 
two men had Johnny crowded between them on the ratty 
old seat, and without knowing it the boy was putting body- 
English on the careening car. Make her go faster, fasterl 
Nobody had much of anything to say. You couldn’t 
make plans until you found out what the set-up was going 
to be. All you could be sure of was that if a lusting crowd 
wanted to get a man out of jail they’d go in and get him* 
It was some time before they caught a far, faint glow 
on the sky, the midnight aura of a neon-lighted town* 
They lost it as the rearing walls of the road cuts thrust 
up between, and found it again when the hill s leveled 
off. 

‘*Puity, ain’t it/’ said Ike, but he didn’t sound as 
though he really thought so. 

Jeff must have been doing some thinking. ‘T guess our 
^st bet’s to line ourselves up with the sheriff/’ he said* 
got a couple of peavey handles under the seat,” 

^ Johnny sat pinched between them, bleak and forlorn, 
ri^g with nightmares. He had nothing to say, and nobody 
tried to make him talk. The two men accepted his story 
at face value and shouldered his responsibility as part of 
their own, and they were going with him all of the way. 
They rumbled over the rattletrap bridge across the 
creek, bounced on the railroad tracks and panted up the 
upgrade. Suddenly Ike yelled. ”Jesus, will you look!” 

Off to the left where Bear Mountain beetled above the 
town, they saw a living flame spreading its arms upon the 
hillside, a gigantic fiery cross. 

“Ain’t that something,” muttered Jeff, his hands grip¬ 
ping titter on the wheel "‘Christ died to make men holy, 
and this is what it got him/’ 

Farther on Jeff ran into a poup of men lugging slab 
wood up from the saw mill. Ike son-of-a-bitched them 
from the window as Jeff scattered them into the ditch. 
By the ancient paveyard where three highways forked 
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into the town, they began to run into traffic. Everybody 
seemed to be heading for town—it was like carnival night 
The grapevine ballyhoo gets out when things are happei^ 
ing. They got past the white pickets that fenced the tall 
hilltop church, on past the porticos of the lovely old 
wooden library building, and then they ran into the jam 
at the head of Court Street. They scraped fenders with a 
farm truck, with the fanner and his woman on the front 
seat while four children and a dog licked at ice-cream 
cones in the pick-up part. 

And here they stuck. 

Jeff stalled his car and left it standing. Dozens of cars 
were tr 3 dng to funnel into the road that went down past 
the jail and skirted the duck pond and playgrounds and 
picnic tables of Green Park. Men were yelling and 
Dlowing their horns and the din was frightening. 

Jeff got out and started to feel under the seat and then 
Johnny was out. There was only one way to go forward, 
and that was afoot. Johnny was out of the car and gone, 
before Jeff could even make a move to slop him. He went 
alone. 

At the top of the hill, where automobiles were jammed 
in hopeless confusion, the people acted almost like any 
crowd at a circus or a parade, or at the gates of a stadium. 
These were just spectators. 

But down below, things were different. 

The sound came up from below in a steady rumble. But 
it was not the sound that Ike had described, not animal- 
like, not like the voices of coyotes or mountain lions com¬ 
ing clean and wild in the night. It was human, and bad* 

From the hilltop Johnny could see down to the flat 
below. It was an amphitheatre, lighted by headlights into 
shocking brilliancy. He saw cars, hundreds, it seemed to 
him, all facing inward in a great ring around the park, in 
banks and tiers, packed and focusing a ten-thousand- 
candle-power flood on just one spot. 

How he got down there into the thick of things he 
would never know. People got in his way, and he fought 
them with knuckles and elbows as they surged around 
him. He passed the old, squat brick jail next to the court- 
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house. There was not a light in the place, A big battering 
log had been dropped across the stone steps. The massive 
front door hung down from one twisted hinge. There was 
glass on the sidewalk. 

On the father hillslope behind the jail a procession of 
men emerged from the landscaped terraces and came 
winding down a graveled pathway. They marched in 
double file, and a lonely figure stumbled between them, 

Johnny was whimpering as he tried to run, “Anton— 
Anton— 

He lost sight of the marching men as he was caught up 
in the howling jam that milled and stampeded over the 
lawns and flower beds. He shoved a staggering drunk out 
of his way, and the man stumbled and fell, Johnny 
trampled him and fought his way on. Faces loomed and 
blurred. He smelled whiskey and sweat. The noise now 
seemed like a solid wall that was shutting him in and 
holding him back. 

But at last he was out among the ranks of cars and 
headlights, A woman sat on the roof of a black sedan, 
using a pair of opera glasses, Johnny gave her one horri¬ 
fied look as he threaded his way among scraped fenders 
and climbed over bumpers. He got down on his belly 
and crawled under a truck. And at last he was out in front. 

And then he saw Anton, 

The long, heavy torso, the bandy legs, the shock of 
bristly hair, coatless, hatless, without his shoes, muddy 
and bloody, his shirt hanging in shreds, Anton walked 
towards the gnarled live oak tree on which dozens and 
dozens of headlights were playing. 

And then Johnny heard a voice in the uproar of voices. 
He stared with burning eyes. It was Loris, He heard her 
screaming before he saw her, “Stop! Stop! He didnH do 
it—” 

Johnny saw the girl fleetingly, her hair streaming, her 
mouth wide open. Her father had brought her. He stood, 
weaving, on one of the picnic tables, and held her perched 
on his shoulder, so that she might know at first hand 
what happened to men who raped little girls. His arm 
gripped her legs while he bellowed and howled. 
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Johnny was yelling, too. He screamed his throat raw. 
“Stop it! He didn^t do it! I did it! Anton—tell ‘em!” 
But his voice was no more than a mouse’s squeak in an 
elephant herd. Nobody heard him* or would have given 
a damn it he had. 

The files of men came down to the live oak tree. There 
was an ancient stoiy about the tree, A man called Black 
Pedro, away back in the last century* had stolen or killed 
or talked out of turn or something, and the town gave 
him a necktie party right here where the tree had gone 
on spreading shade through the heat of many summers, 

Anton stood under the “Hangman’s Tree” with his 
executioners. His hands were tied. They had looped a 
slip noose around his neck. A man beside him was pre¬ 
paring to toss a coil of rope. Anton didn’t hear Johnny 
calling. His lips moved* but not his eyes. His eyes looked 
up at the fiery cross on the hilltop, and on his face was a 
strange look of exaltation. Perhaps he saw nothing now 
but a little dead girl in a driveway. Perhaps the flaming 
cross had more meaning for him than it bad for aE the 
other people in the park. His face seemed to say so—the 
look of it tore Johnny to pieces. 

The boy went crazy. He was trying to teU them, and 
they wouldn’t listen, “Please* please!” he beseeched them, 
“I raped her! I raped the girl!” 

Frustrated, frenzied, he fou^t his way into the thick 
of the crowd. Tears were streaming, his mouth was salt 
dry. “Lynch me! Lynch me, you lousy bastards!” 

“Out of the way, you Utde punk!” A man broke past 
Johnny and slugged Anton in the mouth. 

Johnny was on the man, ravening. He caught him by 
the throat. He tore at him. He got him in the groin with 
his kneecap. He battered him down. Then he tried to get 
to the hangman, who had just thrown his rope over a limb 
of the tree. 

But a fist can^t Johnny a deafening blow behind the 
ear. He went down and tried to get up. It was hopeless—a 
boy wanting to hold back a thousand men. 

Somebody kicked him in the stomach. He was on his 
hands and knees, sobbing for breath. Through a weaving 
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forest of men’s bodies he saw momentarily a pair of 
shoeless feetj dangling, twitching, going up under the 
old live oak. 

And then Johnny was up on spraddling legs, striking 
feebly, blindly, eveiy direction. He would have killed them 
all if he could. But something came up behind him and 
crashed down upon his head. And that was all he saw or 
heard of anything. A cataclysm of the brain washed out 
the lights, the faces, the noise, in one obliterating wave 
of blackness. 


Consciousness returned to Johnny slowly. With each 
breath he felt a stabbing pain in his side. His throbbing 
head and aching muscles seemed weighted with lead. He 
opened his eyes with difficulty. 

He was in a bed. As though through a film, he saw 
indistinguishable figures beside him. 

“What happened?’' he asked faintly and with great 
effort. He thought he must be dreaming, i'^nhis eyes 
made out the Petty girls and red-headfed dblls that he had 
seen in Jennie Mancuso’s room. ' * i 

A cool, soft hand was laid on his farehea3i.,*^ou’ll be 
all right,” a voice said gently. “Just ^ 3^1 ” 

Still his subconscious mind was fighting desperately 
against the anguish of awakening. It was as though he had 
found a hiding place in the blackness which shut him in, 
and beyond which dreadful things awaited him. 

His hand went up tentatively to his head and discovered 
that it had grown bigger than usual and was raw to the 
touch. Somebody must have hit him a terrific clout. 

^ Then, with devastating impact, remembrance came to 
him. He sat up and stared wildly about him. “Anton!” 

) he cried. “He—they—oh, my God!” He laid his head 
^ on his arms and his whole frame shook with tearing, 
agonizing sobs. 

Two women hovered at Ms bedside, watching him with 
sympathetic concern. 

“Poor boy,” one of them murmured. “He’s in a tough 
spot.” R was Rozanne. She was wearing an elaborate 
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coral velvet houserobe and her jeweled bracelets made a 
faint tinkling sound as she moved. 

'"Caint we do something for him?” Celie*s large doe 
eyes appealed to Rozarme. 

“I wish we could,” said the Madam. 

Suddenly Johnny felt warm, sustaining arms about him, 
arms pulling him to the haven of a soft, comforting 
breast. ”Cry it out, poor baby,” a soothing voice said. 
'*Cry it out You'll feel better if you do.” 

And Johnny cried it out on the ample velvet bosom of 
Rozanne, as her s 3 mth€tic- blonde head bent above his 
brown one and her tears mingled with his. It was some¬ 
how of a piece with the fantastic events which had be¬ 
fallen him, that he should find the material tenderness 
hus mother had denied him in the arms of a madam. 

When the fury of his paroxysm had spent itself, Rozanne 
laid him gently back on the pillow. *Try to sleep,” she 
said. “FU stay here with you,” 

But he sat up again immediately and put one bare foot 
on Jennie's grimy fur mg. “Fve got to go,” he said. 'TVe 
got to go give myself up to the sherifi!” He tried to get 
up but sank back on the bed, too groggy to stand. 

Rozanne tucked him back under the covers, “You can't 
do anything tonight,” she temporized. “There wouldn't 
be a soul at the courthouse.” She turned to Celie. *‘Go see 
if Petty has any AHenol tablets in her medicine cabinet.” 

Celie went into the bathroom and came back with a 
glass of water and a small medicine box. 

“Give him two,” Rozanne directed. 

Celie slipped an arm about the boy and lifted him 
sufiBciently to feed him the dose. 

“You musn't take on so bad,” she crooned. “You must 
try to forget what you seen.” 

“Forget it?” he cried savagely. “Do you think I could 
forget it?” The vision of Anton’s twisting feet flashed 
before his eyes and he felt as though his heart must burst 
with its burden of horror and remorse and a boy's first 
realization of the shocking, inexorable finality of death, 

“Celie,” said Rozanne, “you go down and see that 
nobody else gets in. And clear the house out as soon 
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as possible. Tell Betty to double up with one of the girls* 
m stay here with this boy.** 

“You needs your rest, Madam Rozanne,*’ Celie pro¬ 
tested. Let me stay with him. You go get your sleep*** 
But Rozantie shook her head “Til stay,” she said* 
Celie left with a last backward glance at the bed* 
Rozanne threw open a window to let fresh air into the 
thick, perfumed atmosphere of the room. She turned out 
the lights, leaving one dim lamp in a corner* Then she lay 
down on the chaise longue, sweeping Jennie's red-headed 
dolls off onto the floor, and lit a cigarette. 

Johnny was thrashing around restlessly* “Would it help 
you to talk?” Rozanne asked* 

“Yes* No. I don’t know,” 

^ “Jeff brought you here,” she said. “He and Ike were 
right behind you all the way* They sure took a beating 
getting you out. You oughta seen 'em.” 

“Did they—” Johnny's eyes were two burning blots 
in his white face^ “did they see it?” 

“Yes* Jeff told me to tell you it was over quick.” 

“Oh God,” Johnny moaned. “He didn't even know I 
was there, that I tried to make things right! And the 
awful part of it is that now I can never tell him. Not 
ever!” 

“Tve lived a lot longer than you,” Rozanne said* 
“Sometimes you're faced with something that is not to 
be borne. But you have to bear it just the same. The 
strength comes somehow,” She took a deep puflf on her 
cigarette. “Were you serious about giving yourself up 
to the sheriff?” she asked* 

“Of course Fm serious,” 

“What's the idea of that? You can't help Ivicic* He’s 
gone ” 

Johnny preserved a stubborn silence* 

“Don’t do anvthing ha.sty,” Rozanne said. “Take a few 
days to think this over* You're young, Johnny. You'll 
live this down* You'll remember it, of course, but that 
memory will grow bearable with time* You did what 
you could for him, as soon as you found out he was in 
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trouble. You didn’t hesitate and you didn’t lose any tune. 
You mustn’t blame yourself." 

He made no answer. His eyes were closed, Ids face 
blank. The tablets had taken hold. 

Rozanne went to the closet and took a blanket off the 
shelf. She lay on the chaise, smoking one cigarette after 
another, far into the night 


When Johnny opened his eyes again it was broad day¬ 
light. He got out of bed and, sore and stumbling, managed 
to get into his clothes. 

Rozanne was asleep on the chaise longue, one hand 
under her face like a little girl. He stole out quietly so as 
not to wake her. 

As he descended the stairway he heard not the faintest 
reflection of sound in the house. It was quiet, with the 
deep, unearthly silence of morning in a brothel. 

He opened the front door and let himself out, closing 
it behind him. He stood for a moment on the steps in the 
sunlight, gathering his strength. 

A short distance away some children were playing. They 
had placed a rope around the neck of one of their number 
and were leading him up the street chanting: “Necktie 
party! Necktie party!” 

Johnny shuddered and turned his eyes away. Then he 
walked slowly down the street to the sheriff’s oCace. 
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SHERIFF Gates burst into the prosecutor’s office in a 
state bordering on coUapse. **Claude, for God’s sake, 
what do you think’s happened now?” 

Bingham looked up in alarm, “Something else?** he 
asked. 

The sheriflPs ordinarily ruddy face was a sickly gray, 
“There’s a boy in my office claims he was the one rap^ 
the Mercer girl in Ivicic’s shack!” 

Bingham blanched. “My bunch was right. Mdc didn’t 
do it!” 

“That’s what this punk says.” Gates dropped limply 
into a chair. 

The D. A. threw up his hands. “This does it,” he 
croaked, “We might just as well not put up a ticket in 
Novemberl” 

“Looks like it,” the sheriff agreed gjoomily. 

Bingham gave him a look of bitter reproach, “Where’d 
you get the brilliant idea of beating it out of town when 
you knew all hell was popping?” 

“Bill Shreve gave me the word.” 

“Of course you know you cooked us right there.” 

*7^0,1 could have squared that. Winfield Smith advised 
me to have the prisoner transferred and I went over to 
Marysville to arrange it. I did, too.” 

“Marvelous,” said Bingham disgustedly, ‘T^aturaDy, 
Smith won’t be able to figure out that you could have 
used the phone.” He took his glasses off to polish them, 
but so great was his agitation that he put them back on 
without a wipe. 

The sheriff mopped his brow. “What’re we gonna do?” 

^ he asked weakly. 
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The D. A. glowered at Mm. “We might have been able 
to cover up the sheriff running out on a lynching,” he said. 
“Give ’em a lot of double talk about your going to arrange 
the transfer, and arrest a couple of stooges and hold ’em 
till after election. But if it comes out now that they lynched 
an innocent man!" 

He raised his voice suddenly. “Why the hell didn’t you 
listen to me?” he shouted. “I told you the guy didn’t do 
it! I told you that yesterday. But no, you had to let that 
half-wit of a Bill Shreve sell you a bill of goods,” 

“Pipe down, Claude! Somebody’ll hear you!” The sheriff 
waved his hands to shush him. 

Bingham subsided and sat glaring at Gates in wrathful 
silence. 

“Maybe we could find some way of keeping this story 
quiet until after November fourth,” the sheriff suggested 
vaguely. “Work on the guy or something.” 

“Who is he?” 

“His name’s Ivicic. The old man’s nephew.” 

“Is he nuts?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“What’s he got on his mind, bobbing up this way when 
it’s all over?” 

“He wants to clear his uncle’s name,” 

“Well isn’t that just ducky, right at this moment!” 

“If we could only get him out of town some way,” 
Gates said. 

Bingham sat doodling on the desk blotter. “You know, 
he said, “they say the poor old bird didn’t even know 
what he was being strung up for. He thought it was for 
killing his kid in an auto accident years ago.” He sat 
brooding for a moment, then threw the pencil down and 
pushed back his chair, “Come on,” he said,^ “we re just 
wasting time. Let’s go talk to this character, 

As they walked down the corridor Gates said in chas¬ 
tened tones; “Winfield Smith’s called a meeting of the 
leading citizens for tonight. I gotta go over and give ’em 
a line.” 

Bingham smiled sardonically. “Have a big success, 
hero,” he cracked. 
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When they entered the sheriffs office they found 
Johnny slumped in a chair, his unseeing eyes fixed on a 
picture of Lincoln hanging between the windows. He 
locked up blankly at the two men. 

“This is Claude Bingham, the district attorney,” the 
sheriff said to the boy. 

Bingham went right to work on him. “Sheriff Gates told 
me your story,” he said in a tone of great amiability. 
“Are you sure you’re not imagining things?” 

Johnny shook his head. 

“You witnessed the lynching?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, his eyes diladng. 

“The human mind is capable of strange manifesta¬ 
tions," the D. A. mused. “A sensitive person, witnessing 
a terrible spectacle like that, could develop a guilt com¬ 
plex even to the extent of imagining himself the criminaL 
I ve seen it happen time and again.” He gazed hypnotically 
at Johnny. “Are you sure that isn’t the case in this in¬ 
stance?” 

“I’m sure.” 

But if it Were, you’d have that same conviction, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Johnny shrugged but made no reply. 

I suppose you know that having intercourse with a 
fourteen-year-old girl is rape in this state.” 

“I know." 

“And that the penalty is severe.” 

“Yes.” 

“And you still maintain you’re guilty?” 

For the love of God, that’s what I’ve been telling you, 
isn’t it?” ® ^ 

Gates took a hand here. “Look," he said. “Even if it 
were true, we wouldn’t want to be too hard on you. The 
fact that you gave yourself up would prove that you had 
repented and wouldn’t be apt to repeat the offense. We’d 
be inclined to go easy on you. After all, I’m sure your 
uncle wouldn’t want any harm to come to you." 

“How do you know what he’d want?” said Johnny 
bitterly. “He’ll never tell you. He’s dead.” 

“I’m sure he wouldn’t want you to suffer,” Gates said 
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in syrupy tones. “I’m so sure, Fd be willing to do 
for you. Fve got a lodge up in the mountains. Swell little 
place, right on a lake that fairly boils with trout. How’d 
you like to go up there all by yourself and think things 
over for a while—say ten days or a couple of weeks?” 

“No,” said Johnny. 

"Why not? I hate to see a young boy like you, with aU 
his life before him—” 

“What’s this all about?” Johnny asked harshly, “Why 
are you giving me the run-around?" 

“Fm just trying to give you a break,” Gates said 
smoothly. 

“Oh yeah?” Johnny eyed him scornfully. “I know how 
much of a break a sheriff’ll give me. You’re not the first 
sheriff Fve ever met.” 

Bingham pounced on this. “That's interesting,” he said 
briskly. “What other sheriff have you had dealings with?” 

Johnny turned red. “No special one,” he said. “Just 
sheriffs in general.” 

Bingham closed in and looked searchingly into Johnnys 
face. “Fve seen you before somewhere, haven’t I?” 

“Maybe,” the boy replied, striving for nonchalance. “I 
work up in the lumber camp.” 

“Have you got a record?” Two spots of light gleamed 
brightly where the sun hit the prosecutor’s highly polished 
glasses. 

“What do you mean, record?” 

“You know damn well what I mean. I’ve seen that 
face on a reader or in a lineup somewhere or FU eat my 
hat. Fve been trying to place it ever since I came in here.” 
His eyes bored into Johnny with staring intentness. 

Suddenly he snapped his fingers. “Fve got it! Ed," 
he called to the sheriff, “where are the mugs of those 
punks that broke out of Norwalk? The ones that pulled 
that truck murder in the pass?” 

“Over in that file.” Gates strode across the room and 
pulled open a drawer. 

“Don’t bother,” Johnny said. “Fm John Martin, one 
of the boys who got away.” 

“Well!” said Bingham. “Now we’re getting somewhere! 
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He was fairly purring with satisfaction. "Let’s talk bus¬ 
iness, punk. What’s your game?” 

“I want to clear Anton’s name.” 

^ ‘Oh, come now, you don’t exp>ect us to swallow that. 
Did you have some sort of idea that if you pleaded guilty 
to this offense you’d be tucked away safely in a cell some¬ 
where and beat the murder rap? Was that what you had 
in mind?” 

“Look mister,” the boy said wearily, “let’s skip all 
this. Write your own ticket and I’ll sign on the dotted 
line.” 

Bingham surveyed him sourly. He picked up a pen and 
wrote a name on a piece of paper and handed it to Gates. 

‘Tell Nettie Briggs to fetch this party in for identifi¬ 
cation purposes. And stop in my office and have Hazel 
bring me the file on that truck murder.” 

The sheriff left the room. A few moments later a girl 
entered with a sheaf of papers and laid them on the desk 
in fiont of the prosecutor. ‘‘Your wife just phoned to find 
out what time you’d be there for lunch.” 

^ “Phone her back not to wait,” he said. ‘‘It looks like 
I’m stuck here for a long time.” 

When she had left, he started riffling through the papers 
stopping to read certain passages with close attention, 
skimming through others hurriedly. 

Johnny watched him without interest. He felt numb, 
drained of all sensation. 

At last the prosecutor arranged the papers in a pile 
on the desk and looked over at Johnny. “Where did you 
leave the murder truck?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. Somewhere above Forest Hills.” 

“Was the man—" the D. A. referred to the paper, 
“Was Ray Houston alive at that time?” 

“Yes.” 

“Got any way of proving that?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“This Stanley Wiecnewski,” Bingham stumbled over the 
pronunciation, “was he with you?” 

“No.” 

“What became of him?” 
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“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know much of anything, do you? 

“No,” Johnny replied indifferently. 

At iis juncture the sheriff stuck his head in the door. 
“Ready for us now?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Bingham. 

Gates stepped in and held the door open. Two people 
followed him, Nettie Briggs, the probation officer and, 
banging to her arm, a girL 

All the blood in Johnny’s body seemed to rush to his 
head. 

It was Loris. But a Loris so altered, so shrunken, her 
face paper-white, her haunted eyes deeply circled, her 
lovely hair dull and untidy. She gave one shocked look 
at Johnny and clung to Mrs. Briggs as though, without 
her help, she would have fallen. Nettie led her to a bench 
and stood beside her, protectively, her face, under the 
pink-gray pompadour, troubled and angry. 

“I told Ed this girl shouldn’t be dragged here," she 
said heatedly. “She’s in a highly nervous state.” 

“Yeah, and ain’t we all," cracked the sheriff. 

The D. A. interposed. “Look Nettie, let’s skip this 
routine, shall we? I’m getting fed up with the lack of co¬ 
operation in the probation department. As district attorney 
of this county I have every right to question this witness 
now or any other time.” 

“Yes, and as probation officer I have every right to 
see that she’s properly taken care of.” The antagonism 
between these two was deep and understandable. Nettie s 
job was as solid as the courthouse. Bingh^iu’s depended 
on political shiftiness and maneuvering. Naturally their 
interests clashed. 

“That’s all right, Nettie,” the sheriff said placatin^y. 
“We won’t keep her but a minute or two.” 

Bingham addressed hims elf to Loris. “Was this boy with 
you at any time in Ivicic’s cabin?” 

“No,” she answered without lifting her head. 

“Look at him,” Bingham directed. With an effort, she 
raised her eyes and looked Johnny full in the face, blankly, 
with no sign of recognition. 
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“Have you ever seen this boy before?” 

"No,” she said clearly. “I’ve never seen b™ before in 
my life.” 

“Loris,” Johnny protested, “that’s not going to do any 
good now. They Imow all about everything. Tell them the 
truth!” 

For one short moment her eyes clung to his, and in 
their depths he saw anguish and a desperate pleading. 
Then she turned away. “I never saw him before in my 
life,” she repeated, dully. 

“Thank you,” said the district attorney. His attention 
returned to Johnny. “You see?” he said. “It’s like I said 
You’re just imagining things.” 

‘What does that prove?” Johnny sensed the movement 
of forces beyond his comprehension, that he was powerless 
either to fathom or obstruct. “You know she’s just 
covering up for rne,” he said desperately. “That’s what 
she’s been doing right along. Anton knew who did it all 
right—he must have—but he never cracked. He let them 
put that rope around his neck—” he stopped and shook 
his head as though to clear it. “That’s why f want the 
world to know I did it. So they won’t believe Anton was 
a degenerate, a horrible pervert! I couldn’t save him last 
night, but this much I can do for him and by God I 
intend to do it!” 

"That’s all very well,” Bingham said, “but have you 
thought of this? Tlie town is stDl in an ugly mood. If you 
should insist on telling it was you who raped this girl, 
they’d be apt to get up another lynching bee. And this 
time you’d be the one at the end of the rope. You wouldn’t 
like that, would you?” 

Johnny’s eyes went past the district attorney, out the 
window to the trampled lawns of Green Park. “Mister,” 
he said, "I wouldn’t give a damn!” 

Well, I would, I want no more such disgraceful oc¬ 
currences. Now look here. There is no evidence whatever 
to support your story. Let’s let sleeping dogs lie. If you’U 
forget all this nonsense. I’ll forget the murder charge.” All 
you’ll have to do is to go back and finish your term at 
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Norwalk.” The D. A. beamed paternally at the boy. “Is it 
a deal?” 

“No,” said Johnny. 

Loris jumped from her bench and ran to throw her arms 
around him. “Johnny! Darling! Tell them you’ll do it 
You must! Tell them!” 

“Don’t, Loris,” he cried in torment. “I can’t I can’t 
let Anton down again!” 

Her arms released him. She took a step away from him 
and clasped her hands in supplication. “You can’t do 
this to me,” she said. “Because if you did I couldn’t live. 
It wasn’t your fault that Anton was killed. It was mine. 
I let them think he did it because I didn’t want to tell 
about you. I wanted to give you time to get away, and 
then I meant to tell the truth. But I kept putting it oEE and 
then, last night—” She threw out her arms and stood rigid, 
her eyes the eyes of a sleepwalker caught in the grip of a 
horrible nightmare. “They wouldn’t listen to me,” she 
wailed. “I tried and tried to tell them but they wouldn’t 
listen! Now if they kill you, that would be my fault too! 
I couldn’t live! I couldn’t! I couldn’t!” She fell limply to 
the floor in a fit of wild and uncontrolled weeping. 

Johnny stood looking down at her, so little, so defense¬ 
less, so stricken. He stooped to comfort her. “Don’t cry 
like that,” he pleaded. 

As Bingham watched, the ghost of a smile formed on 
his lips. He turned to Gates and one eye closed in a wink. 
The two of them sat, obviously relieved, waiting. 

They hadn’t long to wait. Wien the first violence of 
Loris’ outburst had subsided Johnny got up and walked 
over to the D. A.’s desk. His face worked nervously. “I 
might feel better about this if I knew what it was all 
about.” 

Nettie Briggs injected herself into the picture. “Look, 
son,” she said, “I'll give you the low-down. What these 
two highbinders are doing is as plain as the nose on your 
face. They’re using you to pull their political chestnuts 
out of the fire.” 

“For Christ’s sake, what do you want to shoot your 
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mouth off to that punk for?” the D. A. demanded uir 
dignantly, 

Nettie ignored him. “Bingham is willing to whitewash 
you, using the testimony of the confessed murderers that 
you left the truck before the murder was committed. He 
can do that, if he wants to. And he could just as easily 
play it the other way and work up a darned good case 
against you. You get a break in that in trying to save their 
own skins, these two have to save yours.” 

Johnny thought this over. “How can I be sure they 
won’t cross me up and re-open the case after election?” 

“Because if they do,” she said with a significant glance 
at *e D. A., “I pledge you my word I’ll prefer charges 
against both of them, if it lands the whole courthouse 
gang in jail.” 

“One thing more,” Johimy said to her. “What ate you 
going to do with Loris?” 

‘We’ve already removed her from the custody of her 
parents and have preferred charges against them.” 

“Yeah, but where’s she going to go?” 

“We’ll put her in a detention home for the time 
being.” 

“Nol” Johnny protested. “You can’t do that. She’d be 
thrown with awful girls—” 

“How do you know they’re awful?” Nettie Briggs asked. 
“Loris wouldn’t look so good on the record herself, and 
yet she’s not a bad girl. I’ve talked to her, and I know.” 

“Yes, but she’s had a bad start. She needs help if she’s 
going to work out of it.” 

“That’s just what she’U get where I’ll send her. Shell 
be taught to cook and keep house. You’ve no idea what 
they do for the girls. She can learn stenography, book¬ 
keeping, anything she wants. And she’ll have the guidance 
she needs, and doctors and psychiatrists to make her well, 
physically and mentally.” 

“I’ll be all right,” Loris exclaimed. “I’ll do everything 
they tell me. And Ill study so hard. You’ll see, you’ll be 
so proud of me when you come back!” 

Johnny took one look at her eager face. “It’s a deal,” 
he said to the D. A. 
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“Good,” said Bingham. “I think you’ve—” 

The phone at his elbow rang sharply. He picked up the 
receiver and handed it to Gates. 

Gates answered in a sprightly tone. “The sheriff speak¬ 
ing,” and then his voice dropped an octave. “Oh,” he 
sai^ “I see.” He looked as though someone bad just 
handed him a wet fish. “Well, send them into Daude’s 
office, m see them there. Jesus, Claude,” he said nmning 
his hands through his hair, “the reporters are here from 
Portland. You gotta go wiffi me.” 

“rU say I do,” said Bingham. 

“Come on, let’s get it over with,” said the sheriff. 
“Nettie can stay here with these two till we get rid of 
them." 

When they had left the room, Nettie Briggs ostenta¬ 
tiously buried her face in a newspaper. 

Johnny opened his arms and Loris crept into them. 
She lifted her hand and pulled his face down to hers. 
“Johnny,” she whispered. “My Johnny,” 

“I love you, Loris,” he murmured. “I’ll always love 
you.” 

She breathed deeply, and he could feel her tremble. 
‘Tm afraid,” she said. 

“Afraid of what?” 

“That it will always be between us—^the awful thing 
that happened last night.” 

“I know. We’ll just have to try to make something 
good come of it.” 

“How can we?” 

“You can, because in a way you’re getting a new start 
through Anton. And if you turn into somebody pretty 
swell, youTl be a sort of monument to him. Sort of make 
up for Ids own little girl who got run over.” He steadied 
his voice and went on: “Lots of people wouldn’t pin much 
hope on us, two kids going off to institutions with what 
we’ve got behind us,” 

“But when it’s over, and we’re together again, every¬ 
thing will be all right. We can be sure of that.” 
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He looked deep into her eyes. “We can’t be sure of 
anything.” he said. 

Nettie Briggs looked over her paper at them. “You can 
be sure of one t h i n g)” she said. “You’re going to have a 
chance.” 




THE END 
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fo( love . . . others lustl 

B>228> nude in the MIRROR by Georj^e Vleieck 

He met Stella on a luziuy cruise! She taught him the mysteries of 
SoJomon'a harem—a Rmnan orgy—^ boraallo io Napltf » » • 

8.229. A^OHOLIC WOMAN by Ruth M. Walsh 
Diinlc tumet] her into a sei'Craaed animal! 

8-230. ODD GIRL by Artenus Smith 

She fought—she struggled—she even mattted a man. But in the 
end Ann surrendered to tortured women like herself! 

8-231. TAP SOFTLY ON MY BEDROOM DOOR 
by Roswell Lewis 

Maddenmg Brenda—sweet Vivian—teasing Tawney M ode Fay 
. i • couJtT he handle them all? 

8-232. PRIVATE CLUB by Otrie Hitt 

Boldly takes you behind the scenes at a swank resort dub vriiere 
unusual parties were part of the sodal progtam. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL OFFER- 
MAIL ORDER COUPON NOWI 

?1.00—any 7 books for ^2.0O~any 1 


BEACON BOOKS, Dept. 320 

117 East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y, 

Please send me the boob checked below at the price of 35t each, 
3 fot ?1.00, 7 fot ?2.00 or U for ?3.0O. I enclose.,..... J 


ORDER BY NUMBER ONLY 


B-M7 

B-151 

B-153 

B.157 

B-160 

B.163 

B-165 

B-166 

B-170 


B.171 
B-172 
B-173 
B 175 
B-176 
B-177 
B-178 
B-382 
B-I83 


B-IM 

B-18S 

B-I86 

B-187 

B-1S8 

B-189 

B-193 

&194 

B-195 
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name .... 

ADDRESS. 

.2»NE - STATE. 

(We pas? postage on all orders. Sorry, no C.OXJ/s) 


OF BOOKS 
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B-200 

B-213 

B-223 

B.203 

B-214 

B-224 

B.204 

B-2t6 

B-2Z6 

B-2CI5 

3-217 

B-227 

B-208 

B-2I8 

B-228 

B-209 

8-219 

B-229 

B-210 

B-220 

B-230 

B-21I 

B-2Z1 

B.231 

B-212 

B-222 

B-232 
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that J^R(iie Mancyi 


BUT SOM^HIN0"tl^PlN>^ 
SHACK THAT Ci|lU$^i<^W1 
A-RUNN^HG. /^ND O^D an^p 
WAS p^bliclV accused) ^ 


f^ommentarfes our tinW , 
creep, yef your Joy^' 

/ “ Ornt 


COME INTO MY PARLOR 


Perhaps golden-haired^^Leris^Mercer was young 
to know better. But Johhny Martin certaiitly d 
so^id old Anton—"wicl^d" old Anton w|io enticed 
little to his lonely ' •' 


All ri^ld^,^^ung John^ly^|^^_mImintf" his 
life. ,wiwn he hid out in the Mercer hay aft, h>^ 
lifter expected^'^ beautify) wild girl lik s Loris 
tp^me creeping into his pi^-TWeoiffd hh^Hy 


blom foK-well, for dji 
folks w^e whi/pering^^fd Ad 
hove to giv^'Johijt^ credit 
the spell of ttw lia^pft by ai 
Jlbrii ond seexfhg 


S' 
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you 


young 
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